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Al MSS. . and letters relating thereto ‘should be addressed to vital necessity for the Peace delegates to keep « as closely 
the Editor, at 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. as possible in touch with public opinion in their respec- 
tive countries. There is a sense in which the war is 


[": Prime Minister’s speech in the House of not yet over. We shall not have to fight again, but 











Commons on Wednesday revealed nothing the danger of Germany refusing to sign the peace terms 
that was not known before concerning the drafted in Paris is a perfectly real one, and in that event 
work that has been done in Paris during the past month. we should have to face a situation which would demand 
We do know, however, that the terms of the preliminary the same degree of popular unanimity as would a fresh 
peace, so far as they directly concern Germany, are now war. British solidarity throughout the war was born 
practically all settled, and that they will be presented of the profound conviction that the Allies were fighting 
to the German plenipotentiaries in the course of a few for justice and racial freedom. If the peace does not 
days. The suggestion that the latter will be asked to embody those principles, Germany will automatically 
accept or reject them en bloc without discussion is not, be put into possession of a weapon more powerful for 
we imagine, authoritative. It is impossible either the disintegration of the Western alliance than ever 
morally or practically for the Allies to refuse the were the armies of Ludendorf. 
Germans so‘elementary a right as that of discussing * * * 
the Serena by which they are asked to bind themselves, There have been no special fresh developments during 
and their sons and their gr andsons. To insist _ such the week as regards Russia. The War Office bulletins 
gw P . — > sna lead Yet wr the signing concerning the fighting at Archangel, having completely 
a ae Me oginpst css -pva nag consider morally failed to convince anyone that any very serious or 
MENG oF ette Co sptenet to aign. dangerous struggle is going on in that part of the world, 
° ° a have been relegated to undistinguished positions in the 
The latter is a contingency for which Allied public daily papers, and the public has lost interest in the 
opinion has hardly, we think, been sufficiently prepared. subject. The appeal for volunteers for service in 
If it arises—assuming that the Allies are not prepared Russia still holds good, but notwithstanding the reports 
to occupy and administer the whole of Germany for in the Press as to the “ splendid response ” with which 
an indefinite number of years—we shall have only it has been met, we venture to state that for practical 
one alternative to a modification of our terms: namely,a purposes it has been a complete failure. Mr. Churchill 
rigid reinforcement of the blockade. How far British has, we believe, obtained enough officers to command a 
and American public opinion would tolerate such a force of half-a-million or even a million men; but the 
measure would depend on its view of the justice and men to be commanded are not forthcoming—which is 
reasonableness of the terms. We are sure that Mr. precisely what might have been anticipated. There 
Lloyd George was right when he declared that “those are lots of competent young officers with no immediate 
who said that the people of this country were out for prospects in civil life, who ask nothing better than fresh 
revenge did not understand the position. They were service in a campaign which will be child’s play com- 
out for justice.”” If the public is not thoroughly con- pared to the fighting to which they have been accus- 
vinced that the terms are just, it will not support the tomed in France. But to volunteer to serve in the ranks 
measures necessary for their enforcement. Hence the in Northern ‘Russia against a national army which will 
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be fighting on its own soil for a cause about which most 
people in this country know little and care less, would 
imply a pure love of fighting for its own sake which, 
after four years of war, is hardly to be found even 
amongst the uniquely pugnacious population of the 
British Isles. 

* *x * 

As things stand, Mr. Churchill will probably get 
enough men to “ rescue "’ the Archangel force, and— 
fortunately—no more. Our Russian policy—which, by 
the way, appears to have no very clear relation to the 
policy adopted, with the Prime Minister’s active support, 
by the Allied Council in Paris—is therefore reduced to a 
mere matter of supporting Koltchak and Denikin with 
arms and munitions. Regarding the prospects of these 
two Generals the Times published some very illuminating 
messages on Monday. Its special correspondent in 
Omsk (Admiral Koltchak’s headquarters) reported that 
the Siberian Government has been unable to prevent 
wholesale corruption amongst its own chief officials, 
that the townsfolk are “‘ deprived of the barest necessi- 
ties,” that “‘ the peasants are sulking,”’ and that “ the 
Cossack organisations,” apparently on their own initia- 
tive, “ are meditating reprisals on the corrupt officials.” 
It might be a picture of the “ anarchy ”’ said to prevail 
in Moscow! And it comes from a correspondent who 
is doubtless thoroughly alive to his duty of giving all 
possible moral and journalistic support to the Koltchak 
regime. If this is the best that Admiral Koltchak, with 
a “ loyal national army ”’ at his back, can do in his own 
capital, what hope is there of his succeeding in his 
attempt to conquer Russia or, if he succeeds, of his being 
able to preserve order amongst a population which 
will have had nearly two years of Bolshevik rule and 
revolutionary education ? 

* * * 

The message from the Times correspondent at General 
Denikin’s headquarters at Ekaterinadar is even more 
interesting. “‘ Russian opinion,’”’ we are told, “is 
setting against the Allies.” ‘‘ Our presence in Trans- 
Caucasia provides a constant irritant.” ‘‘ The propa- 
ganda of the Bolsheviks which destroyed the Don 
army is active in the Kuban.” “It is clear that no 
headway can be made against the tide of Bolshevism in 
Southern Russia unless the Allies intervene. The forces 
opposed to Denikin’s small army now number 220,000, 
and they are increasing. The Volunteer Army unaided 
is doomed.” The “ work of regeneration . . . can 
only be accomplished by the occupation of Russia, 
province by province, by Allied troops.” It was only 
a week or two ago that we were hearing of the splendid 
successes of the “‘ Volunteer Army ” in the Kuban, how 
a whole division of Bolshevik troops had surrendered to 
it and so on. The result of those surrenders is now 
apparent ; like General Denikin’s Don army, it is being 
destroyed. How long will it take the British military 
authorities to realise, what has been maintained in 
these columns for the past four months, that no Russian 
army can reconquer Russia from Lenin, and that in 
backing Koltchak and Denikin we are backing not only 
a reactionary monarchist movement, but a movement 
which, unaided by large numbers of British or’French or 
American troops, has no foreseeable chance of success ? 

* * * 


The Red Army, raised from all classes in Russia by 
conscription, is opposing Denikin with forces which 


““number 220,000, and they are increasing.” At the 
same time it is fighting Koltchak, who has “ 40 million 
determined Siberian patriots”’ (we quote Mme. Olga 
Novikoff in the Times of Wednesday) at his back. It 
is also overrunning the Ukraine, menacing Rumania 
and Poland, occupying the Baltic provinces and 
threatening the Allied army at Archangel with destruc- 
tion. And in face of these facts we are asked to believe 
that Lenin and his doctrines have no moral hold on 
Russia, that he rules solely by force (as personified in 
four or five thousand Chinese mercenaries), and that the 
whole Russian people are eagerly awaiting the deliver- 
ance which is offered them by Koltchak and Denikin ! 
Fortunately, Paris appears to be better informed than 
London. It has the advantage of the presence of a 
representative delegation of Georgians headed by M. 
Tseretelli, who was Minister of the Interior in the 
Kerensky Administration; and, as the Paris corre- 
spondent of the Daily News points out, “ it is significant 
that the whole delegation are much more concerned 
about the safety of their country from General Denikin 
than they are about its safety from the Bolsheviks.” 
We are certain that nothing more than a recognition 
of the elementary facts of the Russian situation is 
necessary to discredit utterly the whole policy of 
‘** intervention,” whether it be direct intervention with 
Allied soldiers or intervention in shape of giving moral 
and material support to the Monarchist Generals. The 
difficulty is to get the facts recognised in face of the 
intense fear and prejudice which Bolshevism has aroused 
amongst the governing classes of Western Europe. 
Xk ok * 


At a moment when the Prime Minister is possibly 
contemplating some rearrangement of Ministerial offices 
it may be worth while to point out that the Coalition 
Government contains at least two glaring cases of 
square pegs in round holes. Mr. Churchill, who stands 
almost alone amongst British politicians in point of 
energy and adventurous initiative, is at the War Office 
at a time when the importance of that Department is, 
or should be, diminishing every week. ‘“* What,” we 
can imagine Mr. Churchill asking, “* is the good of being 
at the War Office if there is no war? ’’—and he will 
invent one, in Russia or somewhere else, if he can. On 
the other hand, Mr. Austen Chamberlain is at the 
Treasury at a time when ability, courage, and enterprise 
are qualities which are absolutely indispensable in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, if the most critical situation 
in the whole of our financial history is to be successfully 
faced. Why not send Mr. Churchill to the Treasury * 
And as for the vacancy at the War Office, there is much 
to be said for offering it to Mr. Balfour, whose intellectual 
imperviousness to the enthusiasms of officials, whether 
civil or military, and constitutional preference for a 
quiet life, would seem to make him an almost idea! 
occupant of the post of Secretary of State for War at 
the present juncture. 

* a * 


General Allenby having removed all restrictions upon 
travel, a deputation of Egyptian Nationalists (including 
Zaghloul Pasha and his three colleagues, who have 
been released from Malta) is already on its way to this 
country. Rushdi Pasha, the Egyptian ex-Prime 
Minister, who resigned as a protest against the refusal 
of the British Government to receive a mixed deputation 
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of Ministers and Nationalists, has now formed a new 
Ministry, which includes some of his former colleagues. 
The most notable absentee is Sirri Pasha, an able 
administrator, who had the great advantage in a Minister 
of Public Works of being himself a practical engineer, 
and who now becomes a member of the Suez Canal 
Board. His assistance would have been of value in 
repairing the serious damage to property of all kinds 
which has resulted from the recent disorders ; possibly 
his anti-Nationalist bias was considered to be too 
pronounced to permit of his inclusion in the Ministry 
at the present time. The immediate effect of General 
Allenby’s concessions was a series of wild demonstra- 
tions of joy, in which, unfortunately, the town mob 
again got out of hand, and a number of horrible murders 
were perpetrated in the streets of Cairo. The victims 
were chiefly Armenians and Greeks, though, if anything 
is certain about the Egyptian agitation, it is that it had 
no anti-Christian tendency in its earlier stages. But 
Zaghloul Pasha is as incapable as Mr. Gandhi of con- 
trolling his followers. Had the Egyptian agitation 
continued much longer, it is possible that even the 
Coptic Christians might have had cause to regret 
their connection with a party which began by displaying 
flags upon which the Cross and Crescent appeared 
side by side. The Copts probably owe their safety 
to General Allenby’s timely concessions, which have 
left the Cairo agitators for the moment without any 
grievance at all. These concessions were advocated 
some weeks ago in these columns (but nowhere else, 
so far as we are aware, in the London Press), and the 
latest telegrams from Egypt seem to show that they 
are beginning to take effect. Order has apparently 
been restored in the provinces, and there is every 
reason to hope that conditions in Cairo will soon return 


to normal. 
* cd * 


“1 believe in a much wider measure of self-govern- 
ment than might formerly have sufficed. . . . Ire- 
land must be given the status of a self-governing 
Dominion.’ ‘These words represent the conclusion to 
which Sir Horace Plunkett, the most widely respected 
and trusted of living Irishmen, has come as a result of 
circumstances which he analysed this week in a powerful 
letter to the Times. He has recently visited America, 
He finds that there the blame for the present situation in 
Ireland is laid mainly upon the British Government, and 
that ‘‘ President Wilson’s principles must be applied to 
the Irish case.”’ Returning here, he finds Ireland domi- 
nated by a Republican movement of unprecedented 
strength and scope; British public opinion too in- 
different and tired to bother about the new calamities 
that may be in store if the Irish sore is neglected ; and 
the British Government, speaking through the Chief 
Secretary, taking the time-hallowed, or rather time- 
damned, view that “no steps can safely be taken” to 
alter the system of government in Ireland so long as the 
present state of lawlessness prevails. 


* * * 


Sir Horace is very likely right in suggesting that the 
Americans will feel unable to raise the question at the 
Peace Conference ; but it is surely obvious that the 
world’s eyes will centre on Ireland none the less on that 
account, and that the gaze of mankind will be more and 
more searching the more successful we are in securing 


autonomy for the other unsatisfied nations of Europe. 
Justice apart, it is painfully evident that the unsettled 
Irish problem will be increasingly an obstacle to good 
relations between ourselves and America; and above 
all that if, owing to our timidity about drastic measures 
of reform, we are driven by some new and extensive 
rising into drastic measures of repression, we shall have 
to face a volume of criticism and hostility from all over 
the earth such as, in the days before the war, was 
undreamt of. Inaction promises us this, and the cer- 
tainty that postponement will intensify the demand for 
total separation; action, as we (with Sir Horace) 
believe, affords the only hope of reconciling Ireland to 
the Empire. Mr. Bonar Law has announced that the 
Government has no intention of putting the Home 
Rule Act in force immediately after the peace ; in any 
case the scheme in that Act, which might have satisfied 
Nationalist Ireland even in 1915, would now be refused 
point-blank. Unless Mr. Lloyd George has the courage 
to insist upon the Plunkett scheme, which leaves Ireland 
intact and gives Unionist Ulster provincial rights, that 
in its turn will be offered later on when it is too late 
even for Dominion Home Rule. A policy of drift sup- 
ported by soldiery, if long pursued, will quite inevitably 
mean another and a bloodier rebellion, with America, 
to say nothing of Australia, Poland and Bohemia looking 
on. 
* * * 


An Irish Correspondent writes :—Now that the Press 
Censorship has been abolished in Great Britain, it is 
more difficult than ever to understand what good 
purpose can be served by its retention in this country. 
All along Irish news which could not be published over 
here has filtered back to us a day or two later through 
the less severely censored newspapers of Great Britain ; 
and the principal result has been to give an increased 
interest to acts and speeches not always intrinsically 
important. Moreover, the vagaries of the Censorship 
are almost inexplicable. Day after day one can read 
in the Irish papers Sinn Fein propagandist notes “ as 
passed by the Censor.” Yet, when the other day the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin issued a proclamation as Chief 
Magistrate of the city, informing the public that the 
proposed public reception of De Valera had been 
abandoned and counselling the citizens to remain 
quietly at home, the proclamation was torn down by 
the police and all mention of the matter forbidden to the 
Irish Press. But perhaps the most extraordinary case 
is that of the two pamphlets entitled A Handbook for 
Rebels and The Grammar of Anarchy. Both these 
pamphlets were submitted to, and passed by, the 
Censor. Nevertheless all copies found in Ireland (but 
not in Great Britain) were seized and confiscated and 
the sellers prosecuted. In reply to questions in the 
House of Commons, the Attorney-General for Ireland 
defended the action of the Executive on the ground that 
both the titles and contents showed that it was the 
intention of the compilers and publishers (against none 
of whom, by the way, has any action been taken) to 
promote sedition and anarchy. As is well known, 
neither pamphlet contained anything but extracts, 
unabridged and unaltered, from the speeches of the 
present Lord High Chancellor of England, the Vice- 
President of the Department of Agriculture in Ireland, 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Pensions, 
of Sir Edward Carson (Privy Councillor), and of the 
present Leader of the House of Commons, to say nothing 
of the Irish Attorney-General himself! Since it cannot 
be supposed that any of these gentlemen were ever 
guilty of seditious or anarchical utterances (have not 
all of them and others associated with them received 
quite recently signal marks of His Majesty’s favour ?), 
one can but conclude that the Irish Censor was justified 
in passing the works for publication. But, if so, why 
were they afterwards confiscated ? 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S FUTURE 


HE Central Hull election has done a great 
deal to clear the political air. The great 
Coalition majority, which ever since November 
has been worried by secret doubts as tohow and 

why it ever got itself elected, now knows pretty exactly 
where it stands in relation to the electorate. The 
Liverpool by-election was a warning, West Leyton was 
the indictment, Central Hull gave the verdict and the 
death-sentence. All that remains in doubt is for how 
long the carrying out of the sentence may be delayed. 

There has been remarkably little dispute as to the 
causes of the Coalitionist defeat. The suggestion that 
the country is disgusted with the Prime Minister on 
account of his failure to hang the Kaiser and make 
Germany pay the whole cost of the war, though it 
was put forward somewhat half-heartedly in one or 
two minor Coalitionist journals, was not seriously 
maintained in any responsible quarter; indeed, it 
could not be, in face of Commander Kenworthy’s 
speeches and the whole tenor of his campaign. His 
four main planks were (1) the abolition of compulsory 
military service at the earliest possible moment ; 
(2) the re-establishment of free trade; (3) the raising 
of the blockade, so that the starving peoples of Europe, 
including Germany, may be fed; and (4) immediate 
negotiations with the de facto Russian Government 
with a view to peace. The first of these planks appears 
by general agreement to have been the most important 
factor in the result, but Co mander Kenworthy is 
nothing if not a whole-hogger, and there is no doubt 
that he gave the fullest possible emphasis to the other 
points in his programme, and that they contributed 
substantially to his success. There is, in fact, no 
room for misinterpretations of the general meaning of 
the election. The voters showed, as plainly as voters 
have ever shown anything, that they are tired of the 
war conditions and restrictions and compromises which 
the Coalition only exists to maintain; that they have 
recovered from the fit of light-headed aberration which 
quite pardonably followed the great military triumph of 
November; and that they are returning in growing num- 
bers to that faith in a broad, progressive Liberalism which 
—in the absence of an effective Labour Party—has been 
so marked a feature of English politics for the past 
fifteen years. It may be remarked, however, in passing 
concerning the said “ Liberalism,’ that unless its 
leading spokesmen can attain and exhibit a clearer 
appreciation of the inadequacy of pre-war principles 
and pre-war political phrases than Mr. Asquith showed 
in his speech last Friday night, its revival has little 
chance of proving to be more than a flash in the pan. 
Mr. Asquith’s views as to the extremely critical condition 
of our national finances and the urgent necessity for 
checking public expenditure in certain directions are, 
in our opinion, entirely sound; but the fact remains 
that the almost reverent enthusiasm with which he 
dealt with the subject of “ retrenchment” smacked 
rather of 1880 than 1920. It is not for “a strong 
Treasury ” and a tight hold on the strings of the public 
purse that Liberal England—let alone Labour England— 
is burning. And throughout the speech there was no 
single reference to that most urgent of all our internal 
national problems—the relations between Capital and 
Labour. 

But to return to Central Hull: the causes of the 
Liberal triumph are easier to estimate than its results. 
First and foremost, of course, it has deprived the present 
Parliament of the last shred of its moral authority. It 


obviously possesses even less claim to speak for the 
country than had the senile and emasculated Parlia- 
ment of 1917. It represents not a nation but a night- 
mare—which the nation only desires to forget; and 
for however long its dissolution may be postponed it 
can never hope to exercise any serious influence either 
on the Government or on the country. A second 
obvious result of Commander Kenworthy’s success is 
that future candidates at by-elections will tumble 
over one another in their anxiety to give “‘ absolute ”’ 
pledges regarding the abolition of compulsory military 
service as soon as the new Act expires, if not before. 
Even Mr. Churchill will be obliged to recognise this, 
and prepare to cut his coat—in Russia and elsewhere— 
according to his cloth. Mr. Lloyd George, too, will 
have to stand firm with President Wilson in his 
objection to taking part in any prolonged military 
occupation of the left bank of the Rhine. 

So much is certain. But a far more interesting if less 
obvious result of the Hull election is the effect which 
it will have on Mr. Lloyd George’s personal position. 
It would, we believe, be an entire miscalculation to 
suppose that the electors intended a personal censure 
on the Prime Minister. The victorious candidate had 
no fault to find with the policy which Mr. Lloyd George 
is understood to have pursued in Paris. The burden 
of censure falls on “‘ the Government,” not on the absent 
Peace delegation with which Mr. Lloyd George is identi- 
fied. Theoretically, and no doubt practically (per 
telephone), he is fully responsible for the whole policy 
of his Government ; but as usual, whether by wit or 
by fortune, he will probably manage to avoid most if 
not all of the odium of his mistakes. He will have no 
difficulty in finding means of convincing most of his 
supporters that if things have gone wrong during his 
enforced absence—well, what could they expect ? 
but that when he is back everything will soon be all 
right again. His position, nevertheless, will not be easy. 
It will be improved as regards his relations with the 
Coalition Unionists, who will not dare to revolt and 
precipitate a dissolution. But, on the other hand, he 
dare not face a dissolution himself, since he has no 
party and no party organisation to go to the country 
with. The situation, however, if difficult, is one that 
is precisely suited to his tastes and his political talents. 
What he will do with it remains to be seen; but 
it seems fairly safe to prophesy that he will postpone 
a General Election for a considerable period, and in 
the meantime will assume more than ever the position of 
a personal ruler, ignoring the House of Commons and his 
colleagues alike, and forcing on them both a policy of his 
own. Probably he willendeavour to develop a very bold 
and striking reconstruction programme, tending always 
more and more towards the Left; and having thus 
secured a stock of fresh political capital on credit, he 
will use it to promote a reunion of the two sections of 
the Liberal Party on terms which will enable him once 
more to share, if not to monopolise, the advantages 
of the party funds and the party organisation. 

All this is, of course, speculation ; but it would be 
well for the “Free” Liberal leaders to realise that 
the main fact in contemporary British politics is Mr. 
Lloyd George’s instinct of self-preservation, and that 
unless they can contrive to emulate in some degree his 
methods of acquiring capital by far-reaching political 
commitments in advance, they stand a very poor chance 
of being able to prevent his successfully carrying through 
some such manceuvre as that outlined above. The 


key to Mr. Lloyd George’s whole strength is his ability 
to appreciate what the country is wanting; and to 
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go one better—without scruple, some people may say, 
and without counting the cost. And unless the Free 
Liberals can prevail upon their present leaders to develop, 
if not an equal, at least a comparable exhibition of 
adaptability and imagination, we predict that they will 
soon find themselves, for all their hard words, once more 
following the “ little lawyer from Wales.” 


HULL AND PROPORTIONAL 


REPRESENTATION 


FTER what has happened during the past 
few weeks it would be interesting to have 
the views of the Liberal Party on the subject 
of Proportional Representation. If the 

supporters of mathematical democracy had had their 
way, it is possible—though, as experience abroad shows, 
by no means certain—that the Parliament elected in 
November, 1918, would have been less top-heavy; 
would have contained, that is to say, a smaller Coalition 
majority. But what of the by-elections? There 
would have been none; none at any rate that would 
have given any reliable index of the vast change of 
opinion that has taken place amongst the electorate. 

Under Proportional Representation there are broadly 
two methods of dealing with the problem of by- 
elections. A vacancy may be filled either by nomination 
from the party to which the late Member belonged, or 
else by holding an election in an arbitrarily selected 
section of the multiple constituency which the system 
demands. In either case there can be no standard 
of comparison, not even an approximate one, with 
the General Election figures. In other words, if the 
Proportional Representation amendment to the recent 
Reform Bill had been adopted, there could have been 
no West Leyton and no Central Hull. Even assuming 
that the system of Proportional Representation is 
logically and sane Neola superior (which, in point 
of fact, we by no means admit) to the existing system 
of election, what genuine democrat will maintain 
that the gain is worth the sacrifice ? 

We have always maintained that the true criterion 
of a democratic system of election is not the accuracy 
with which it reflects the state of mind of the electors 
at a given moment, but its capacity to indicate changes 
of opinion; that, in fact, it is a dynamic rather than 
a static instrument that is required. We observe that 
the. new draft Liberal Programme, drawn up for 
adoption by the Manchester Liberal Federation next 
month, includes a clause to the effect that the House 
of Commons shall be elected by Proportional 
Representation, to sit for five years, and shall not in 
any circumstances be dissolved before the five years 
are up, except after a special resolution passed by the 
House itself! Can any more essentially anti-democratic 
proposition be imagined ? The more certain a majority 
in such a House was that opinion in the constituencies 
was running against it, the more firmly it would postpone 
any appeal to the country in the hope of a turn in the 
tide. 

It is impossible under any conceivable system to 
elect a Parliament which for even six months, let 
alone three or five years, will truly represent and carry 
out the will of the electorate. What is possible is 
to have a system which shows—may even perhaps with 
advantage exaggerate—what the electors think about 
the policy which the Government is actually carrying 
out from month to month; and for that purpose our 
present system (though it admittedly needs certain 
minor modifications) is probably the best in the world. 
The events of the past five months have provided an 
illustration of the point, which, for all except those 
who believe in the desirability of liguneldedt or 


bureaucratic government, should surely be decisive. 


WHITE TERROR VERSUS RED 
TERROR 


[The facts related in the following article have been in our 
possession for some considerable time, but we have not hitherto 
felt it necessary to add to the tale of horrors which is constantly 
reaching this country from Eastern Europe. In view, however, 
of the recent publication of a special White Book on Bolshevik 
atrocities we feel that it is necessary to give publicity to the 
hitherto undescribed = of the “ Whites ” in an outlying 
portion of the late Russian Empire, in order that the public 
may form a balanced estimate as to the relative merits of “* Reds ” 
and “ Whites’ in regard to their tendency to resort to “* bar- 
barous” methods of suppressing their political opponents. 
—Ep. N.S.] 

[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 
February, 1919. 


ERY few details appear ever to have reached 
the press of Western Europe concerning the 
horrible series of events which have taken place 
in Finland during the past thirteen months. A 

little has been heard of the short-lived Red Terror, 
but almost nothing seems to be known of the White 
Terror which has followed it, and which, as an example 
of organised ferocity and wholesale brutality, has pro- 
bably no parallel in modern history. One reason 
why these events have been so largely veiled from 
Western eyes is that during the whole — referred 
to no Western journalists have been in Finland except 
for purposes of transit to or from Russia, and that 
the few who attempted to go there when the White 
Terror was at its height were either refused permission 
to enter the country or, if they got there, were promptly 
expelled. Otherwise the world would perhaps under- 
stand better than it yet does that, whilst revolution 
in these semi-civilised regions of Eastern Europe is 
horrible enough, counter-revolution, because its reprisals 
are more thorough, more conscious and better organised, 
must by Western standards be adjudged far worse. 


The Red Terror in Finland, which lasted from Feb- 
ruary to April, 1918, was accompanied by atrocities 
of a horrible description. The facts in this matter 
are extremely hard to get at. Some of the most widely- 
accepted stories—as for example the one, eternally and 
everywhere retailed in “White” circles, concerning 
the family whose tongues were nailed to a table by 
Red Guards—are almost certainly inventions without 
any foundation. On the other hand, there is no doubt 
that many atrocious incidents took place. Men were 
horribly mutilated or buried alive or had their feet 
boiled or were otherwise tortured before death. It is 
not suggested by the Whites that the Red Government 
itself was responsible for these atrocities, except in 
respect of its failure to discover and punish the perpe- 
trators. But they certainly occurred. The number, 
however, was not very large. Semi-official ‘‘ White ”’ 
historians declare that “at least a‘ thousand ”’ people 
were “ murdered”’ during the Red regime, but this 
figure includes the cases of a considerable number of 
men who were shot whilst attempting to get through 
the Red lines to join the Whites, and who should more 
properly be regarded as casualties incidental to the 
fighting. The Red Government itself, it appears, never 
authorised a single death-sentence, the majority of its 
members having an objection to the infliction of the 
death penalty. 

Now as to the White Terror, which began with the 
ending of the civil war, after General Mannerheim 
and the Germans had driven the main Red forces into 
flight or surrender at the end of April. Precise figures 
are not available, but the number of men and women 
captured by the Whites or arrested during the first 
weeks of May amounted to about 90,000. Of these 
between 15,000 and 20,000 were shot out of hand 
without any form of trial. A common method of 
procedure was for a batch of Red prisoners to be paraded 
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and every tenth man taken and shot as a beginning. 
After that it sometimes happened that every tenth 
man was taken again from the remainder. Then the 
ranks of the survivors would be searched more dis- 
criminately, and men or women known, or declared 
by some “‘ White ’’ present, to be specially “‘ dangerous ”’ 
would be picked out and dispatched. In this way 
500 were executed at Riihimaki, 2,000 at Lahti, 4,000 
at Viborg, 600 at Tammerfors, 450 at Vihti, and so on. 
At Lahti over 200 women were taken out early one 
morning in the second week in May—a fortnight after 
the end of the fighting—and mown down in a batch 
with machine-guns (said to have been worked by German 
gunners) in a few minutes. 

When these proceedings—which were carried out by 
the various local military authorities with or without 
the approval of the civil government—were finished, 
there remained at the beginning of June about 74,000 
male and female prisoners. These were confined 
throughout the summer and autumn in prison camps, 
where they were subjected to a regime of almost in- 
credible barbarity. Thousands were starved to death 
in the literal sense of the words. Again precise figures 
for all the prison camps are not available. But in one 
camp alone, at Ekenas, out of about 7,500 prisoners 
(all adults under fifty years of age) 2,851 died in four 
months, only about 10 per cent. of these deaths being 
possibly attributable to disease. Altogether the total 
number of prisoners who died between June and October 
from actual starvation cannot have been less than 
13,000, nor probably more than 18,000. It is true 
that throughout this period there was a serious shortage 
of food all over Finland—a good deai having been 
exported to Germany—but between such a food short- 
age and the degree of deprivation sufficient to kill 
healthy men of military age there is a very wide gulf. 
Moreover, in a large number of cases, not hunger, but 
sheer thirst was an important cause of death. It is, 
therefore, impossible to avoid the conclusion that this 
inhuman policy of starvation was deliberately adopted 
and maintained by the White Government. There is 
full proof that they were completely alive as early as 
July both as to the extent of the death-roll and as to 
its causes. Moreover, in Finland such a policy on the 
part of the bourgeois class is far from being inconceiv- 
able or even improbable. The application of Western 
standards to the actions of either side is impossible and 
may even be regarded as unfair. 

Thus, taking the military executions together with 
the deaths from starvation, it appears that the White 
Terror destroyed some 30,000 lives as compared with 
the 1,000 destroyed during the Red Terror. Mean- 
while, special courts were set up to try the surviving 
prisoners. These courts had all the essential features of 
revolutionary tribunals. They consisted mainly of lay 
bourgeois persons animated, explicably enough, by the 
most violent spirit of revenge and class-hatred, un- 
tempered by any knowledge of or respect for the prin- 
ciples of law or equity ; and their proceedings were as 
complete a travesty of justice as those of any revolu- 
tionary tribunal under Robespierre or Lenin. As a rule 
no evidence on behalf of the accused was permitted. 
The prisoner was condemned and sentenced solely on 
the basis of a report supplied by the “ Local Section of 
the General Staff” of the White Guards—that is to 
say, by the bourgeois organisation of the town or village 
in which he or she had lived before the civil war. Many 
of the most outrageous decisions pronounced by these 
tribunals have been nullified by the partial amnesties of 
October 30th and December 7th; but many thousands of 
men and women convicted without any trial worthy of 
the name are still languishing in the prisons and prison 
camps. 

The worst remains to be stated. The White Govern- 
ment has employed and is still (February, 1919) syste- 
matically employing torture as a means of extracting 


evidence from its prisoners. Flogging to the point of 
unconsciousness, with a short length of electric cable, is 
the usual method. Men (and occasionally women) 
already tried and sentenced are the victims, and there 
are many cases where confessions obtained by this 
method have been repudiated as soon as the witness 
was sufficiently recovered to be brought forward to give 
evidence. The excuse given for these “ interrogations ”’ 
of prisoners, as they are called, is that Red “ plots ”’ 
are still going on and that it is necessary, in order to 
save the country, to discover all their ramifications. 

The writer has less than no sympathy with the 
doctrine of the “ Reds,’’ but he has been forced, on the 
evidence, to the conclusion that as regards “‘ barbarity,” 
at any rate, there is very little to choose between 
“Reds ” and ‘* Whites.” The main differences, indeed, 
so far as Finland is concerned, appear rather to favour 
the former. For the Red Government itself was ad- 
mittedly humane, whatever atrocities some of its sup- 
porters may have been guilty of. The White Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, must be held fully responsible 
for the White Terror, which, though it has eschewed the 
most sensational forms of barbarity, has been, in point 
both of its dimensions and of its cool deliberation, 
infinitely more atrocious than the Red. 

The resulting situation in Finland, the extreme 
exacerbations of feeling which divide the classes and 
which underlie the apparent internal tranquillity of the 
country, may be imagined. The White Guard is tem- 
porarily supreme. Working-class movements are sup- 
pressed almost before they are born. There are no 
strikes. Trade Union leaders are arrested and “ shot 
whilst attempting to escape ’—already a time-honoured 
formula in Finland. Meanwhile the political strength 
of the working-class is growing and the more extreme 
forms of Socialist doctrine are spreading in direct pro- 
portion to the severity and cruelty of the measures 
taken to suppress them. Although nearly 100,000 
Socialists (out of a total electorate of about 900,000) 
have been either killed or disfranchised, and though 
Socialist propaganda is almost wholly prohibited, it is 
generally anticipated that in the elections to be held 
in March about seventy Socialists* will be returned tothe 
Diet, whose total membership is only 200. Undoubtedly 
the Socialist party is gaining thousands of recruits every 
week, and what will be the end of the Finnish class-war 
it would be rash to prophesy. 


THE INDIAN DISCONTENTS 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


O most people in England, reading the alarming 
news from India this week, it will seem particu- 


larly odd that the name of Sir Sydney Rowlatt, 
puisne judge of the King’s Bench Division, should be 
associated with incipient rebellion in the East. As we know, 
events and acts of Government have a way of getting linked 
with inconspicuous names ; but, apart from this, the matter 
is quite simple. Mr. Justice Rowlatt spent the first half 
of last year in India as chairman of a special committee 
appointed to investigate the ramifications of revolutionary 
conspiracies. 

The Committee, appointed by the Viceroy, consisted of 
five members—three Europeans and two Indians (a High 
Court judge of Madras and a Bengali pleader). Their 
inquiry was held in private, and it proceeded upon the basis 
of an immense store of documents—law reports, Press 
cuttings, secret police intelligence, and the rest. Completing 
their labours in July, the Rowlatt Committee produced a 
report of some 90 pages (Cd. 9190) which surveyed the 
manifestations of revolution and terrorist crime during a 
period of twenty years: from the Poona outrages which 
accompanied the first outbreak of plague in 1897 and led 


* The actual number returned is 88, thus making the Socialist® 
easily the Jargest party in the new Diet.—Ep. N.S. 
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to the imprisonment of Mr. B. G. Tilak, through the extremist 
movement of Bengal following Lord Curzon’s partition of 
the province, the varied troubles of the Minto and Hardinge 
time, to the reactions in India, of the enterprises started by 
young revolutionists in Europe and America, culminating in 
the blundering German attempts to overthrow the loyalty of 
India. In all this there was very little that was new to 
anyone who had followed the course of affairs in India. 
But the many strands were brought together in a detailed 
and remarkably interesting narrative—which, however, 
would have been much more valuable if it had been supple- 
mented by independent critical testimony. It is no secret 
that the hasty publication of the Report by the Government 
of India was a serious embarrassment to the Secretary of 
State, who was then shaping the scheme of constitutional 
reforms the principle of which had been decided upon during 
his visit to India. The Rowlatt Committee made certain 
recommendations for special legislation to deal with revolu- 
tionary crime and propaganda. These were followed by 
Lord Chelmsford’s Government, and have been substan- 
tially embodied in two special Crimes Acts, the more 
important of which passed the Viceroy’s Council last month 
and is now awaiting the sanction of the Crown. It has been 
furiously resented by the political leaders and associations : 
hence the series of grave incidents in Bombay and Upper 
India during the past three weeks and Mr. Justice Rowlatt’s 
unanticipated eminence as an inspirer of revolt. 

The Emergency Powers Act is certainly a rigorous 
measure. It schedules a number of offences and empowers 
the Governor-General to apply the new summary procedure 
in any district, should he be satisfied that the offences 
in question are prevalent. The schedule covers many 
misdemeanours which are provided against in the Criminal 
Code, which are to be brought under the Act if in the opinion 
of the Executive they are “ connected with any movement 
endangering the safety of the State.” Special rules of 
evidence are introduced, the procedure of the ordinary 
criminal courts is excluded, investigating authorities with 
undefined powers are created, and the judgments of the 
special tribunal are final and cannot be appealed against. 
Further, the powers of the Executive in regard to summary 
detention and deportation are widened, and orders made 
under the statute cannot be called in question by the Courts. 
The Act, manifestly, is a very powerful instrument of a 
kind that would inevitably be fought by any elected members 
of a legislature. 

Point by point the Rowlatt Bills have been in conflict 
with Indian opinion. They met with uncompromising 
opposition in Council, and the Emergency Powers Bill 
was passed against the solid vote of the Indian members. 
The political leaders have, of course, made the utmost of the 
opportunity, and the Press has resounded with denunciation 
of the Bills as a comprehensive insult to the whole Indian 
people after their wonderful public behaviour during the 
war. Two members of the Viceroy’s Council—Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, of Bombay, and Mr. M. M. Malaviya, of the United 
Provinces, have resigned their seats, and it would be accurate 
to say that not for many years has the Government of 
India been confronted by an opposition movement of 
greater force and unanimity. The Times Bombay corre- 
spondent, cabling on April 11th, says that the legislation, 
“coming in a time of excitement and reaction after the 
war and the Mohammedan unrest, is universally unpopular ” ; 
and, although false reports as to its nature and purpose 
have undoubtedly been circulated with evil effect, it seems 
clear that the Viceroy and the Home Government will 
admit the wisdom of some modification, at any rate in 
procedure. 

Strong, however, as the political agitation is, there is no 
denying the fact that the popular feeling could not have 
risen to its present height, even amid a world in unrest, 
but for the action of non-political leaders like Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi, the Bombay lawyer who attained his position of 
influence through his skilful and persistent championship 





of the South African Indians. Mr. Gandhi, a pure Tolstoyan, 
has placed himself at the head of the Satyaraghis, the 
passive resisters, who, against the influence of all the most 
prominent men in the National Congress and kindred organi- 
sations, have set out upon the road of passive resistance 
to all law and authority. Mr. Gandhi possesses a very 
wide influence with the masses, an influence frankly recog- 
nised by the Government when it forbade him to leave 
Bombay on a projected visit to the storm-centres of the 
Punjab. 

There are several essential facts to keep in mind if we 
would understand these very serious developments. Dis- 
affection in India is never wholly political or religious. 
Roughly speaking, we may say that it is never very dangerous 
unless it contains elements of economic and social grievance, 
or particular resentment against the Executive. British 
rule to-day is under fire from almost every imaginable 
quarter. Never before has India been industrially so pros- 
perous as at present, but this does not mean that life is 
any easier for the peasant and artisan. The continued rise 
in prices during the war has been merciless. The country 
is suffering a more serious shortage of food than has been 
known since the last great famine. Influenza, sweeping 
through the towns and villages with more fury than the 
bubonic plague itself, carried off, according to the official 
statistics, six million people last year. The educated 
classes, again, during the war have endured the pressure 
of the heaviest censorship, while under the Defence of India 
Act some hundreds of their representatives have been 
interned. Nor must the disturbance in the ranks of the 
Indian Moslems be minimised. They have in the past 
been slow to take advantage of Western education, slower 
still to attain anything like political consciousness. But 
the last five years have been pregnant with change, while, 
as always, every event in the Islamic world of the Near 
and Middle East has its instant effect upon Moslem feeling 
in India. The downfall of the Turkish Empire added to 
the anxieties of nearly every executive officer in British 
India, and it is unnecessary to say anything as to the 
dramatic reactions from insurgent nationalism in Egypt. 
And here, finally, is the essential point: the warring com- 
munities of India are, under the manifold and urgent pressure 
of a world in upheaval, rapidly learning to coalesce. The 
angry mobs of Delhi and Lahore, Ahmednagar and Amritsar, 
are a portent which our statesmen and officials cannot dis- 
regard. No divisional commissioner or lieutenant-governor 
would confess that he has ever acted upon the principle 
of divide and rule; but he would not for a moment deny 
that their secular divisions have greatly eased the task of 
governing the Indian people. But the past, if not already 
dead, is dying; and to-morrow beyond all question British 
authority in India must build upon that one foundation of 
faith and unity and of justice that is not afraid to dare. 


WANTED—AN EIGHT HOURS’ 


ACT 


My I \HE recommendations of the Industrial Conference 
have brought the question of a general eight hours’ 
day definitely to a head. For almost a century 

the question of legal regulation of the hours of labour has 

been an issue of practical politics, and for at least half 
that time the eight hours’ day has been commonly regarded as 
the desirable maximum. Yet there is still hardly acountry in 
the world in which the eight hours’ day is generally estab- 
lished, and certainly none in which it is universally enforced. 

In this country, it is a long time since we made any sub- 

stantial progress with the legal regulation of hours. The 

Coal Mines Regulation Act, indeed, gave the under- 

ground workers in coal mines something approaching an 

eight hours’ day, and the Sankey Report will result in legis- 
lation reducing the actual working hours to an average of 
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about seven and a half. The last Shop Hours Act, approach- 
ing the question of leisure from the other end, assured to 
the shop-worker a weekly half-holiday and a certain mini- 
mum of leisure. But both these Acts were confined to 
particular groups of workers. There has been no fresh 
general limitation of the hours of labour, even for employees 
in factories and workshops, since the Factory Act of 1878. 

Of course, the workers have throughout the last half- 
century been steadily securing a reduction in the hours of 
labour by Trade Union action, and in all the principal 
industries hours are regulated by collective agreements, 
which, without the force of law, are binding on the great 
majority in the trades concerned. But not only are there 
very wide differences between one industry and another in 
the hours worked under these agreements ; there are also 
many classes of workers in the less organised groups for 
whom no Trade Union has yet secured any reasonable 
limitation. 

In these circumstances, the time is ripe for a further 
step to be taken by legal enactment. A general eight 
hours law would not prejudice the efforts of Trade Unions 
to secure a shorter working day or week for particular 
trades or industries; indeed, it would materially assist 
them by securing a definite maximum number of hours 
to which all related trades and occupations would have to 
conform. 

The question of hours must be speedily taken in hand if 
grave industrial complications are to be avoided. In almost 
every occupation, agitation is now proceeding for a substan- 
tial reduction in the working day. The railwaymen, the 
wool operatives and the boot and shoe workers have already 
secured a 48 hours’ week, the engineering and shipyard 
workers a 47 hours’ week, the transport workers apparently 
a 44hours’ week. Certain sections, such as the Civil Servants 
and the Railway Clerks, already have shorter hours than 
these ; but, as a rule, the agreements now being concluded 
for manual workers are on the basis of 48 hours at most 
or 44 hours at least. Energetic demands are being made 
for further reductions. There has been an unsuccessful 
movement for a general 40 hours’ maximum on the Clyde, 
and a similar movement for a 44 hours’ maximum in Belfast. 
The engineers all over the country are agitating for a 44 
hours’ week, and the cotton operatives who'have claimed 
44 have rejected the employers’ offer of 49} without 
readjustment of piecework prices. At present, the cotton 
trades work 55} hours on full time. The National Federa- 
tion of General Workers, which represents nearly a million 
workers in the less skilled groups, has put forward an appli- 
cation for the general adoption of the 44 hours’ week. In 
short, in every industry, the workers are demanding a higher 
standard of leisure than they have hitherto enjoyed. 

The recommendations of the Industrial Conference, 
therefore, came at an opportune moment. They are far 
from securing all that the workers desire; but they do 
represent a substantial advance in view of the fact that 
they are agreed recommendations between employers and 
employed, intended to receive legislative endorsement at 
the earliest possible moment. Briefly, they are as follows. 
They propose the legal enactment of a universal 48 hours’ 
week, with provision for varying the hours either down- 
ward or, where special necessity is proved, upward by agree- 
ment. In cases where more than 48 hours are worked, 
the hours over 48 must be paid for at overtime rates or 
their equivalent. There is also provision for exempting 
trades or classes of workers from the operation of the 48 
hours’ week without agreement; but fairly stringent safe- 
guards, including the payment of overtime or its equivalent, 
are attached to such exemptions. The problem of overtime 
is also faced as a separate issue, and limitations of overtime 
are to be introduced in accordance with the conditions of 
each trade. Overtime in general is to be discouraged and 
is to be paid for in all cases at special rates. 

Although this proposal represents a substantial advance, 
there are still a number of weak points in it. First, it 


does not secure an eight hours’ day. There is no limitation 
of the hours to be worked in any one day, and, assuming 
a half-holiday, the hours on the other five days will amount 
at least to eight and a half. Nothing less than a 44 hours’ 
week really secures an eight hours’ day. 

Secondly, there is the danger that the provisions for 
exemption may be strained to a dangerous extent. Such 
provisions must be included to meet certain particular 
cases. For instance, there are certain occupations, such 
as fishing and perhaps domestic service, in which it is very 
difficult to enforce any hard and fast maximum number 
of hours. In some such cases it may be better to ensure 
to the worker a fixed minimum of leisure by enforcing 
certain holidays and periods of rest between spells of work 
than to attempt a direct limitation of hours. This can be 
secured under the Conference proposals, since it is intended 
to empower the State to impose conditions on any exempted 
occupation. Another case is that of shift workers in con- 
tinuous processes. Certain trades must work seven days 
a week for technical reasons. A blast furnace or a chemical 
plant, if work is interrupted, takes a long time and costs 
a huge sum to restart. In such cases either the workers 
must work in three eight-hour shifts for seven days a week, 
or they must work in four six-hour shifts. The latter is 
doubtless the right solution; but as some of these plants 
are still working four twelve-hour shifts, and the majority 
have only recently come down to eight hours, and also 
because it is doubtful whether the extra skilled labour 
required is available, it will be difficult by agreement to 
secure a reduction to six hours a day, or 42 hours a week. 
In these cases, if the Conference report become law, overtime 
or its equivalent will have to be paid for all hours over 48. 
This will be the best inducement to the employer to make 
the further reduction as soon as he can. The provisions 
for exemption are doubtless intended to apply only to 
such cases as those quoted above. It is, however, very 
difficult to draft a Bill in such a way as to limit it to these 
cases, and everything therefore depends on the way in which 
the Act is administered. Any suggested exemptions or 
variations will want careful watching if the spirit of an 
eight hours law is to be preserved. 

Thirdly, there can be no doubt that the Conference 
provisions on the question of overtime are weak. This 
probably arises from two causes. In the first place, the 
problem of overtime is very complicated, and could hardly 
have been adequately dealt with in the time at the Com- 
mittee’s disposal. In the second place, apart from very 
broad general regulations, overtime is a question to be 
dealt with trade by trade, according to the particular cir- 
cumstances of each occupation. The Conference is therefore 
content with a general pronouncement that “ overtime, 
especially systematic overtime, should be discouraged,” 
and with a specific direction that all overtime worked 
should be paid for according to the custom of the trade, 
and in no case at less than time and a quarter. Overtime 
is clearly, to a considerable extent, the crux of the whole 
problem of the working day. The object of the legal limita- 
tion of hours is not to provide an indirect method of in- 
creasing wages by overtime payment, but actually to reduce 
the hours of work and increase the hours of leisure for the 
workers. It is fundamentally a question of citizenship— 
a social rather than a purely economic question. But one 
way of effectively limiting overtime may prove to be that of 
making it expensive to the employer. From his point of 
view this has a considerable disadvantage; for, where 
overtime rates are high, some workers will no doubt prefer 
to lose some of their ordinary time and secure high rates 
by working overtime on other days or in other weeks. It 
would, therefore, be much better and fairer to find some 
method of legal regulation by definite restriction of the 
amount of overtime that may be worked. It is impossible 
to prohibit overtime altogether, because special emergencies 
must arise; but the method, already adopted in the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act, of limiting the hours of overtime 
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that may be worked, and the number of days in the year 
on which it may be worked, is capable of general application, 
subject to a very few obvious exceptions. 

Despite these and other lesser weaknesses, and despite 
the omission of any definite provision for dealing with 
night-work, holidays and week-end work, the draft secured 
by the Industrial Conference does represent a really con- 
siderable step forward. Its greatest merit is the fact that 
it is so drawn as to bring every class of employed persons 
under some form of regulation. In practice it will—like 
most of the other Conference recommendations—be most 
helpful to those workers who are most in need of help— 
to the less organised and unorganised classes of employees, 
But to the organised trades also it offers a considerable 
advantage in two respects. It gives them an established 
minimum standard on which they can build up better 
conditions for themselves, and it provides machinery for 
making collective agreements as to hours enforceable on 
the whole of the trade or occupation concerned. Thus, 
if the engineering Trade Unions can get the engineering 
Employers’ Federation to agree to a 44-hours’ week, 44 
hours will become the maximum not only for firms included 
in the Federation, but for all engineering establishments. 
This will be a substantial advantage to employers and 
workers alike; for it will protect the employers against 
unfair competition, and it will save the Unions endless 
bickering in enforcing the terms on small firms and non- 
federated districts. 

It is to be hoped that the Government will lose no time 
in acting upon the recommendations of the Industrial Con- 
ference. It was stated in the Press some weeks ago that 
Lord Henry Bentinck has an Eight Hours’ Bill in draft 
and that he proposes to introduce it at once. If he does 
this, perhaps the Government will be induced to afford 
facilities for speedy passage of what should now be a non- 
contentious measure. There is every reason for haste if 
serious industrial trouble is to be avoided. 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT 
IN CANADA 


T long last there are signs of development of real 
A strength on the part of the Labour Party in Canada. 
Hitherto its progress has been hindered by certain 
serious internal defects. Its chief strength has lain in a 
few large cities, which are so widely separated by distance 
that personal interchange of views is difficult and expensive 
and letters often create misunderstandings. There was 
the further difficulty of organisation among the polyglot 
immigrants who constitute the bulk of low-grade labour in 
Canada. The movement, too, suffered from divided 
counsels and the existence of double ties with the American 
and British Labour movements. Industrially the majority 
of the Canadian trade unions are part and parcel of the 
American Federation of Labour and must guide their policy 
by its decisions. But, politically, many of the leaders were 
trained in their youth in the school of the British Labour 
Party and have remained under the influence of its teach- 
ings. It was also internally “ by schisms rent asunder 
and heresies distrest”’: there was the Labour Party proper, 
the Socialist Party of Canada, the Social Democratic Party, 
and a wing of the I.W.W. in British Columbia, and their 
criticisms of one another lacked neither fire nor colour. 

The result was the movement often fell between two stools 
and failed to evolve a coherent policy suited to the peculiar 
conditions of Canada. Occasionally one or two Labour 
members were elected to the Federal or Provincial Houses; 
at the 1917 election two secured seats, one following Borden 
and the other Laurier. But in general the Labour candidates 


were branded, often unjustly, with the stigma of pacifism, 
which was a fatal handicap. Hitherto, however, the two 
historic parties which have shared office at Ottawa since 


Confederation have been able to ‘“‘ manage’ Labour very 
satisfactorily and reduce it to a position of sterility in politics. 
When the war began, the Labour Party in Canada had neither 
an heroic past nor a bright future, and its numbers declined 
steadily up to the end of 1915, when the tide began to turn 
in its favour, till the trade union movement was never 
stronger in Canada than to-day. At the end of 1913 it 
embraced over 175,000 members, but this number had 
dropped by the end of 1915 to 148,000. It then rose to 
160,000 in 1916 and 204,000 in 1917 ; new unions are being 
formed among clerks, and other semi-bourgeois professions, 
and recruits are coming in so fast that there are now probably 
250,000 members. Furthermore, many of the worst schisms 
have been completely healed and a National Labour Party 
has come into being, armed with a definite constitution and 
platform and prepared for vigorous political action. Its 
programme is practically that of the British Labour Party, 
modified in some particulars and adapted to suit Canadian 
conditions. It maintains a non-committal attitude on the 
tariff, but demands far-reaching industrial and economic 
reforms, supports the League of Nations and condemns 
Imperialism and militarism in every shape and form. 

The Canadian Labour movement contrives to imitate 
most other bodies and associations of the Dominion in 
showing a difference of temper and outlook corresponding 
roughly to the inescapable geographical gulf between 
the East and West. In the East, Labour is revisionist and 
more or less Conservative, but west of the Great Lakes it is 
fiercely Radical, possibly through infection from the powerful 
agrarian movement there. The politics of British Columbia 
have for the last decade been an amusing and amazing 
mixture of stiff Conservatism and wild Socialism. There 
were extensive tribes of upper-class English emigrés, fleeing 
from Lloyd Georgian Budgets and other trials, to whom the 
words Liberalism and progress were deeply repugnant ; 
there was no decent Liberal party, and as a result Socialism 
and the I.W.W. creed acquired numerous adherents, without 
securing adequate Parliamentary representation. Never 
was there such corruption and fraudulent dissipation of 
great natural resources; never such a travesty of British 
institutions and ideals. 

Labour in British Columbia still inclines to extreme 
Radicalism, but to-day Winnipeg and Calgary can outmatch 
it in the advanced nature of the programme which the local 
adherents favour. As a result there was a serious struggle 
at the Trades Union Congress held at Quebec during Septem- 
ber between the Western Radicals and the Eastern Conserva- 
tives, in which the superior numbers of the latter prevailed. 
The Westerners went home sorely aggrieved and are now 
planning to hold a separate Western Labour convention to 
vent their feelings. The Quebec convention elected a new 
president in Mr. Tom Moore, of the Carpenters’ Union, and 
the choice turns out to have been very fortunate. Mr. 
Moore was a dark horse and unknown outside a limited 
circle, but he has already displayed great capacity for leader- 
ship and has surprised both the Cabinet and the general 
public by his firm and intelligent attitude on public ques- 
tions and his excellent grasp of industrial problems. A 
north-country Englishman, schooled in the more modern 
teachings of British Labour, he is exactly the type of man 
who is needed to give unified direction and character to the 
Labour movement in Canada. If elected to Parliament, 
he could hold his own with most people in our somewhat 
prosy House of Commons. The congress would have done 
well to choose a new secretary in place of Mr. P. M. Draper, 
who has gone in Sir Robert Borden’s motley entourage to 
represent Canadian Labour at the Peace Conference. Mr. 
Arthur Henderson and M. Longuet will probably smile if 
they learn that Mr. Draper attempts to combine the duties 
of secretary of the Trades Union Congress with a comfort- 
able Civil Service billet in the Government Printing Bureau 
at Ottawa. Elsewhere in the movement abler men are coming 
to the front. Messrs. Ballantine and Gunn in Toronto 
are two capable Scotch exiles, and in Winnipeg Messrs. E. 
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Robinson, Heaps and Bayley furnish active and intelligent 
leadership. When Mr. R. A. Rigg, who as a local M.P.P. 
in Winnipeg fiercely resisted conscription and then enlisted, 
returns from overseas, he is likely to be a powerful factor 
in the Labour movement and may well form the medium 
of a liaison between Labour and the veterans’ associations, 
which are daily gathering strength. In Calgary a Labour 
member, Mr. Alex. Ross, sits in the local House, but the real 
inspiration of the movement comes from Mr. William 
Irvine, a forceful ex-Presbyterian clergyman, who edits 
a progressive paper called the Non-Partisan. The Labour 
movement now runs half a dozen weekly papers, a nation- 
wide organ being impossible in the different sectors of the 
Dominion ; some of them are ably edited, but they lack a 
common outlook and are often absurdly sectional in 
their attitude. In Winnipeg the Western Labour News, 
née the Voice, has quintupled its circulation since William 
Ivens, a Methodist minister who was expelled from his 
church by certain wealthy devotees for his pacifist views, 
became editor. In Calgary the Non-Partisan caters both 
to Labour and the independent farmers’ movement, and 
has a steadily increasing circulation. Unfortunately, the 
Industrial Banner of Toronto, the largest industrial centre, 
is rather less progressive than Mr. John Hodge. The growth 
in circulation of Labour and other weeklies in Canada has 
been helped by the fact that the daily capitalist Press in the 
great cities has for a year given forth a daily chorus of 
praise, sweetened by control of pulp prices and war loan 
advertisements, in favour of the merits and exploits of the 
Union Government, which a sadly disillusioned public 
regard as more or less fictitious. 

But the most interesting departure in the Canadian 
Labour world is found among the railway brotherhoods, 
who number over 70,000, and stand rigorously apart from 
the Trades Union Congress. Railway employees in North 
America, who work on Sundays, are allowed a special 
holiday on the fifth Sunday of such months as possess fifth 
Sundays, hence the name “ Fifth Sunday Meeting Associa- 
tion of Canada ” has been given to a new organisation, whose 
objects are, according to its constitution, “‘to bring about by 
direct political action the election to office of the greatest 
possible number of the country’s workmen, those who toil 
by hand and brain, as will secure the fullest liberty and the 
most widely diffused equality of opportunity, in all that con- 
cerns the lives of our citizens, with the ultimate aim of the 
attainment of real democracy in government and industry.” 
Then follows an extensive economic and political programme 
of a very advanced nature, which also takes a very strong 
line in favour of internationalism. It favours the taxation 
of land values, public ownership, proportional representa- 
tion, and a general minimum wage, among other reforms. 
The originator of the Association and its first President 
is a British-born railway conductor of Montreal, J. A. 
Woodward, who is a man of real force of character and fine 
democratic ideals. The Association, which already after a 
short existence has over 10,000 members, is chiefly confined 
to the railwaymen in the Montreal region at present, but it 
opens its arms to workers in any calling or profession on 
payment of a two-dollar fee. It plans to hold a mass- 
meeting on all “fifth Sundays” and at the first gathering, 
held in September, Sir Wilfrid Laurier addressed a packed 
house, from which thousands were turned away, on the 
League of Nations. The Association now control the 
Canadian Railroader, a quarterly, which they hope soon 
to transform into a weekly, and they plan to organise 
branches in every part of the Dominion. Now, the railway- 
men, who are the aristocracy of labour in North America, 
have hitherto sternly held aloof from politics, and this ad- 
venture into political organisation and education is a most 
welcome and significant step from the democratic point of 
view. 

But perhaps the best ally of the Labour movement in 
Canada has been the Union Government, who have diligently 
marched from one muddle to another in their treatment of 


industrial problems. The catalogue of their blunders 
and follies is interminable, and at last Mr. Crothers, who has 
been Minister of Labour since 1911, has been relegated to 
exile in California. The last exploit was the passing of a 
“ no-strike ” decree by Order in Council, which the railway 
freight-handlers in Calgary promptly defied. The Western 
unions voted overwhelmingly for a general strike if it was 
enforced, and the Government and the C.P.R. capitulated 
ignominiously. Almost coincident with this another Order 
in Council laid a ban upon a long list of Socialist societies, 
one such being possessed by each immigrant nationality. 
Without discrimination, though many were formed of Allies’ 
subjects, they were all branded as seditious, their meetings 
prohibited, their literature confiscated, and their dissolution 
ordered. Among others thus suppressed were the Socialist 
Democratic Party of Canada and the Finnish Socialist 
Group; the latter has been staunchly pro-Ally from the 
very outbreak of the war. Various Social Democrats are 
now languishing in gaol for their opinions ; one man, Isaac 
Bainbridge, now in prison, had among other grave charges 
preferred against him, that of possessing some volumes of 
Ruskin and a translation of Plato’s Republic. 

Appointed High Priest of this Inquisition, under the 
specious title of Director of Public Safety, is a certain 
Mr. C, H. Cahan, K.C., of Montreal, a lawyer-financier and 
company promoter, who, though a devout Imperialist, 
was once proud to associate himself with Mr. Bourassa. 
Mr. Cahan combines an arrogant truculence with a child- 
like innocence of modern forces and a pitiable terror of 
revolution. He is determined to nip any signs of Bolshev- 
ism in the bud, and inaugurated his activities by bringing 
in a report based on the flimsiest of evidence to the effect 
that Canada was infected with the worst pollutions of Russia, 
and delay was dangerous or our bank managers and in- 
dustrial mandarins would soon share the fate of the Tsar. 
Under his auspices a whole series of mean and petty per- 
secutions, which reveal Mr. Cahan to be sublimely ignorant 
of the elementary principles of British civilisation, have 
taken place, and his blows at liberty still fall unchecked by 
the Government, despite the protests of Labour and the more 
enlightened papers. Mr. Cahan is the type pur sang of the 
impossible obscurantist, who is unfortunately so common in 
capitalist circles on this continent, infinitely more common 
than in Britain, and who, if he knew it, is the worst foe of 
his own order. But when the Hohenzollerns are in flight, 
he too should depart. Perhaps, however, if he abides, 
we shall have the social and economic revolution which 
Canada needs, all the speedier. He and his kind are 
assuredly effective allies of democracy and labour. 

The Labour Party in Canada has now found some capable 
leaders and achieved a certain unity of policy and action ; 
it should proceed from strength to strength, and in the deca- 
dent state of the two old historic parties which the creation 
of Union Government has sadly shattered, it may well elect 
a considerable group of urban members to the next Parlia- 
ment. Its shrewdest leaders look to a working alliance with 
the organised farmers (this exists to-day in Ontario) and 
the veteran movement, which in the course of time will 
provide a Government capable of rescuing Canada from the 
crude financial oligarchy which amid the changes of parties 
in office has misdirected her destinies for their own ends 


since Confederation. 
i eS 


EASTER COLOURS 


T is not often that the Spring has been so slow in 
I waking up as it has been this year. It is as though 
Nature had suddenly taken a dislike to resurrection, 

as the diplomatists have done. She has hugged her barren- 
ness month after month under a dismal cloak of rain. 
Possibly she does not object to dismalness so much as she 
objects to change. People with sanguine cheeks do not 
understand the conservation of nature and of human nature. 
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Were they the earth, they would blossom into roses. Were 
they the Great States of the earth, they would initiate an 
earthly paradise. Not to leap towards perfection, towards 
beauty, when the hour is come, would seem to them to be 
playing the part of a dead man, a dead world. There is 
something to be said for this point of view. Most of 
our statesmen are dead: that is all that is wrong with 
them. They are deader even than ghosts, for ghosts at 
least see the signs of the times and have enough vitality 
left in them to utter a monotonous and sepulchral ‘‘ Beware !”’ 
If a ghost returned from the grave nowadays to warn us, 
the statesmen would censor it and request the newspapers 
not to publish its remarks. They like the world best when 
it lies under not only the dullness of the grave, but the silence 
of the grave. That is their idea of peace. They would 
deny to the world both hope and harvest. They are 
creatures of winter, and ask nothing better than to be warm 
beside their private fires. They have no love for that 
great communal fire—the sun. They even try to throw 
ropes over him to prevent his rising. They have been 
doing this for centuries ; human beings learn slowly. We 
have the best authority for believing that not even the 
Peace Conference could prevent the rising of the sun or 
the revolution of the seasons. There is no use in sending an 
expeditionary force against the dawn. Even Easter Sunday 
will take its place in the round of the calendar without so 
much as a by-your-leave to M. Clemenceau or even to Lord 
Northcliffe. Politicians of the reactionary sort need not 
derive too much comfort from the continued bareness of 
the earth. Spring is coming. It is already here in a Pick- 
wickian sense. The celandines, indeed, are now quite open 
and stand, a million little star-shaped suns, in mobs along 
the banks of the lanes. We knew it would be so. The 
colour of the sun is slowly infecting the earth. ‘‘ The earth 
does like a snake renew her winter weeds outworn.” 

We are not among those who are professed enemies of 
the winter. We deny even its colourlessness. A beech- 
wood on a sunny day in December is as rich in colour as 
seaweed seen under water in the height of August. Grey 
hills with sheep really clad in sheepskins—rather dirty 
sheepskins—moving among them at the direction of a 
shepherd and his dog as a cloud moves before a breath of 
wind ; infinite meadows with the floods spread out over 
them like bleaching linen ; brown hedges in which the rain 
tinkles and sparrows gossip; moss-grown apple-boughs 
with no leaves to hide the tree-creeper as, mouse-like, he 
runs up the stem with his song tinier than a mouse’s squeak 
and sharper than a needle’s point ; the withered larch with 
that Tom Thumb of the birds, the gold-crested wren, hang- 
ing feet upwards and showing the fiery zigzag on his crown— 
who could call a season dull that brings us such things, and 
the blue back of the fieldfare, and snow hanging from the 
eaves? At the same time, there is no getting away from 
the fact that the winter scene lacks exuberance. It is a 
very fine prologue, but it is not the play. Weshould become 
a restive audience if we did not know that the prologue 
would come to an end shortly and the curtain rise on 
brighter things. We cannot be bright ourselves without 
this answering brightness. But for our hope of colour we 
should become as dull as the Esquimaux who live on grease. 
The present year has so far given us little enough. Writers 
of Nature notes have even been driven to write in praise of 
dog’s mercury, one of the few wild flowers that strictly 
deserve to be called weeds. Can anyone really feel affection 
for its lean and gawky green? It is but a first sketch of a 
spring flower, which Nature drew in her sleep and carelessly 
threw aside when a better inspiration arrived. Later came 
a more graceful green flower, the moschatel, long-necked, 
five-headed, slim and graceful. This is certainly an im- 
provement on dog’s mercury. Nature has here acquired 
grace of design. But still we are unsatisfied. A green 
flower pleases us no more than a green complexion. There 
is enough green in the world already. There were sunny 
places, it is true, sheltered banks open to the south, where 


even in February you could find the blue star of a peri- 
winkle. But if you kept to the common wind-swept roads, 
you were lucky if you found anything gayer than a white 
dead-nettle. A year ago at this season the world was a 
garden. This year, until the past week, it was more like 
building ground to let. During the week, the ground ivy 
has begun to open its blossoms, the most glowing of the 
blue flowers. We remember reading a discussion as to 
whether the poet who spoke of the ‘‘ glowing violet ” was an 
accurate observer. We think he was, but we doubt whether 
any violet glows as does a mass of ground ivy in full bloom. 
No Syrian fisherman ever brought up out of the sea a dye 
of so exquisite properties. It is a blue that at once suggests 
light and shadow. It is both subdued and shining. Perdita 
should have spoken of it. 

The violets, too, have begun to pour out of sunny banks 
—large violets with little, frightened faces, looking out on 
the world with pricked-up ears like rabbits in doubt. They 
are now here in plenty: the purple, the white, and the 
blue. One thinks of the blue ones as tiny butterilies that 
have taken root. A_ tortoiseshell butterfly ‘‘ staggers 
through the air” and settles on one, fanning its wings 
ecstatically in the sun. At sight of the butterfly one feels 
that spring certainly has arrived. Out of what prison 
has this bright-winged dancer broken? Out of what 
hardness and cruelty of the earth has it escaped? All 
the winter, we are told, a million million creatures of this 
kind have been lying hidden about the earth, encased and 
disguised in ugliness, waiting for the touch of the sun, 
Who but a scientist could endure the sight of a world of 
cocoons, larve, pups, or whatever you call them, unless it 
were for this final transformation scene and these dazzling 
wings? Many religious people have thought of man as 
the pupa of an angel, but none of them that we have ever 
heard of have promised him wings like a butterfly’s. Or 
if they did it was only like the butterfly’s which is known— 
and persecuted—as the Cabbage White. Far better it 
would have been to send him fluttering through eternity 
on the wings of a Painted Lady or even of that Yellow 
Brimstone that came careering so lightly the other day 
down the lane of poplars. Bunyan once described himself, 
as he had been in his self-righteous days, as a ‘‘ poor painted 
hypocrite,” but he never looked forward to becoming a 
rich painted angel. As a matter of fact, we associate 
pleasure rather than bliss with colour. We think of the 
supreme ecstasy of bliss as existing somewhere beyond 
colour, beyond sound, beyond speech. Even those who 
want to paint the map red seldom want to paint heaven 
red. The farthest they will go is yellow pavements, but 
all the rest, apart from the gold of the harps and crowns, 
is an Arctic white. The Book of Revelation is still read 
in the churches, but the jewelled colours of Paradise, as we 
find them described in that book, have never entered the 
popular imagination. The colours of the next world are, 
for most of us, plain black and white. Red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo and violet we claim as the birthright 
of our own star. The Spiritualists, it is true, have for some 
years been asserting that they have received messages from 
the other world announcing that it, too, is a star divided 
into fields and gardens. But the religious generally are 
as hostile to so pretty a suggestion as they are to that appal- 
ling message that came from another spirit who said that 
in the other world he was living in a brick villa and that 
there was a brass band playing outside in the garden. It 
seems odd that we should be so anxious to drive colour 
out of Paradise. But we certainly do. The old painters 
clothed the Virgin in a blue mantle when they painted 
scenes from her life on earth. But who has ever made 
heaven so lovely and coloured a place as the byre at Beth- 
lehem or the poor house of Joseph the carpenter ?_ Probably 
one reason why strictly religious art and poetry are so 
much inferior to secular art and poetry—and we count all 
paintings of human beings, whether sacred or profane, 
as secular—is that religious emotion does to some exten t 
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carry us into a region beyond the scope of the senses. Music 
is, perhaps, in this respect different from the other arts. 
It, too, like religion, carries us beyond colour, images, and 
reason. One could imagine a chorus of Bach’s being sung 
by angels in heaven. 

And yet the return of colour in spring has for long been 
to men a symbol, not of the resurrection of sensual plea- 
sures, but of a more thrilling resurrection. Persephone 
returns from the hollows of the dead. All beauty, all 
bravery is renewed. The world has another chance with 
the coming of thechiffchaff. The egg is about to break, and 
a new life will shake its wings. The caterpillar will cease 
to crawl on its belly in the grass and will cast off into the 
air like a spirit. Out of all the nooks and crannies of the 
earth colour fights its way into the light. Slowly the wave 
of spring mounts and suddenly it breaks, a wild spray of 
colours and songs. The birds return with tales of the 
prodigies of Africa. The thrush rivals them with his home 
songs, and the chaffinch and the magpie with their coats 
of many colours. Man looks at the spectacle sometimes 
with indifferent, sometimes with eager, eyes. He feels a 
part of it, and yet not a part. He both would cast off his 
winter weeds like the snake, and he would not. The truth 
is, he cannot. There is no escape for him. He cannot 
get out of his own skin; he can hardly even get out of theskin 
of his great-grandfather. He is entangled and bewildered 
among a thousand catch cries. He feels as helpless and 
wingless as a stone. For him alone among living creatures 
there is no Easter. His job, he is told, is simply to put 
out the sun. . . . But that isonlyone side of the story, and, 
if we did not read the newspapers, we should know little 
enough about it. Man, too, has his Easter of hope. He 
cannot sing like a thrush or dress like a butterfly. But he 
is a lover and a dreamer who, whatever his gloom or his 
sorrow may just now be, will, we believe, wake up one day 
to find that he has been mourning over an empty grave. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HE home-staying part of the Government has now 
surely become ‘‘ the Old Gang,” and quite certainly 
the Northcliffe and kindred Press will soon label it 

with some such name. At present the Government has no 
Press at all. It cannot even count on the Daily Chronicle . 
Mr. Lloyd George himself, however, gained a new Press as 
from last week—the Radical Press, which a short while ago 
was vituperating him in excellent diction, but which now 
magnanimously lauds him for his persevering righteousness 
in Paris. (Mr. J.L.Garvin, by reason of his new and large 
book, is another man who has been suddenly rehabilitated 
in the esteem of the left wing.) One may safely say that 
the return of no traveller was ever more intensely longed for 
than the return of Mr. Lloyd George was longed for by his 
distracted colleagues. Among many duds in the Ministry 
there are one or two rather clever people, and these had 
really been alarmed by the total inability of the duds to 
escape being ridiculous. Hull was staggering, but still 
more staggering was the sick sensation of not being able to 
govern or even to cut a respectable governmental figure 
in the House. The recent performances of some dud 
Ministers in the House, their exhibitions of gross ignorance 
and childish folly, have genuinely frightened the hardened 
wirepullers who sit in the very centre of the machine. 


* ¥ * 


Sir Douglas Haig’s concluding despatch had considerable 
charm, and it illustrates the fine aspects of his character, 
especially his loyalty. But it also illustrates his limitations 
and prejudices. Will anybody outside pre-war Regular 
officers believe that “ promotion has been entirely by merit, 
and the highest appointments were open to the humblest, 
provided that he had the necessary qualifications of 
character, skill, and knowledge”? Ithink not. Sometimes 
Sir Douglas is really very ingenuous. For example, he 
cites as remarkable the fact that a schoolmaster rose to the 
command of a brigade. Herein is disclosed quite artlessly 





the esteem in which education is held by the British military 
caste. Still more strange, Sir Douglas is at the trouble to 
note that a schoolmaster actually commanded a company. 
He does not mention as extraordinary that a landed pro- 

rietor rose to command a rw or even a brigade ; 
but he points out for our wonder that an editor achieved 
“the position of senior staff officer to a Regular division.” 
I doubt whether Sir Douglas’s defence of the Regular 
staff-work will convince civilians who went through the 
war, for too many instances are notorious in which vast 
casualties occurred because Staffs did not know their jobs 
or performed them with indifference or negligence. Sir 
Douglas talks about the national unpreparedness for war, 
but he says nothing of the unpreparedness of many members 
of the Staff for even a small war. However, the War Office 
had this advantage over the Admiralty—the Army had 
some kind of a General Staff, the Navy had none! It is 
well to remember these trifling details when naval and mili- 
tary bigwigs lecture the nation about unpreparedness. 
Sir Douglas also defends the use of cavalry. But his re- 
marks thereon are somewhat one-sided. He may be said 
to have sung the swan-song of cavalry. Cavalry was 
nursed by the most powerful influences throughout the war. 
It was given every chance. It took every chance. It 
showed in a high degree the best characteristics of cavalry. 
Yet is its day practically over. Sir Douglas Haig’s amiable 
despatch reminds me of an official biography of any one of 


our “ great Victorians.” It is in the t taste. It is 
animated by excellent ideals. It is nearly all true. But it 
results in a picture of extreme deceptiveness. I suppose 


that these things must be so. 
* * * 


The demand for English comedies in Vienna is by no means 
confined to those of Mr. Bernard Shaw. Requests for 
the performing rights of various others have recently reached 
this country, but so far as I can learn none has been granted. 
It would seem as if the Viennese are ready to distract 
themselves with British plays from the absence of American 
food. It would seem also that whatever else shuts up, 
theatres will keep open. Austrian dramatists must find 
some difficulty now in writing humorously. 


* * * 


Now that the Beecham opera has safely become the rage 
one may begin to find fault with the Beecham fare. I say 
nothing as to the musical aspect thereof, which is not my 
province, though I think the group of singers is rather small 
for the size of the repertoire. It is the actual “ productions ” 
to which objection must be taken. Drury Lane is growing 
like Covent Garden. The individual singing was better at 
Covent Garden; the ensemble is certainly better at Drury 
Lane, but the productions are almost as conventional at 
Drury Lane as they used to be at Covent Garden. The 
scenery is for the most part ugly, the “ business ” is in the 
worst tradition of Covent Garden, and the acting is generally 
crude and amateurish. (The Marriage of Figaro is an 
exception.) Of course it is marvellous that Sir Thomas 
Beecham should be able to mount so many operas in so 
short a time, but the future of opera would be safer in his 
hands if he would do less and do it better. It cannot com- 
pletely succeed unless he establishes a school of acting, 
a school of dancing, and a school of scenic designing, and 
unless he engages a chief ‘‘ producer ” who can impose the 
right ideals on the “ producers ” of individual operas. These 
enterprises take time. They cannot be hurried. But the 
English people, when they happen to turn to art, are always 
in a hurry and cannot wait. 


Bd * * 


In the domain of letters one of the most disconcerting 
phenomena which I have recently encountered is this: 
Two men, unconnected with and strangers to each other, 
both highly experienced in the world and in literature, 
have come to me and asserted that in their opinion the 
whole of The Journal of a Disappointed Man, which is 
emphatically the book of the day, and for which Mr. H. G. 
Wells has furnished a preface, was written by Mr. Wells 
himself. Mr. Wells has aforetime chosen to hide his identity 
as an author, and it would be excusable if the undiscriminat- 
ing jum to the conclusion that any book prefaced by 
Mr. Wells was written by Mr. Wells. But that experts 
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should, for one moment, imagine Mr. Wells to be the author 
of The Journal of a Disappointed Man is to me really 
extraordinary. Mr. Wells could no more have written the 
book than its author could have written Tono-Bungay. 
A powerful and original individuality is revealed everywhere 
in the work, and neither Mr. Wells nor anybody else could 
have faked the document. The document, which admittedly 
has been revised by the author himself, is beyond all ques- 
tion authentic—except possibly the last line, which runs 
as follows: [“ Barbellion died on December 381.”] I 
wonder whether he did? Part of Mr. Wells’s introduction 
might well apply to a dead man, but the last dozen lines of 
it, save for one phrase, seem to apply to a man who still 
lives. If he still lives, then obviously the name “ W. N. P. 
Barbellion” is a pseudonym. I do not say positively 
that he still lives, but an authoritative statement that he is 
dead would surprise me. I say this in spite of the fact that 
Sir William Robertson Nicoll, who usually knows everything, 
asserts that he is dead. Anyhow, this book is a book. 
SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


THE MURMAN COAST CONTROVERSY 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—I write to you for choice, knowing well the liberality and 
courage of the expressions of opinion which you publish in your 
journal. 

The time has long been overdue when the truth of the Murman 
Coast muddle had far better be made known than concealed. At 
the outset of the affair in June last and at later dates I had 
unique opportunities for studying the complex questions involved 
at first hand. 

When the original forces were landed in June, 1918, the British 
Government had to consider profoundly the possibility of far- 
flung submarine activity radiating from the ice-free fiords of 
northern Russia. In this they did well, and the hitherto un- 
known presence of Sir Eric Geddes at Murmansk and elsewhere 
thereabouts at the time was amply justified by events. There 
is cogent reason for the belief that we then prevented incalculable 
harm to both our prestige and our position. The submarine 
menace from the north was effectively nipped in the bud. 

Since then conditions have completely changed. The sub- 
marine menace no longer exists. Therefore why preserve the 
forces on the Murman Coast ? Their presence is provocative in 
the extreme. I say with every reason that, as a rule, the local 
population are a well-behaved, agreeable race. But however 
much they may have been once disposed to regard the presence 
of British forces as necessary, they seem now convinced of the 
contrary. It is a perfectly natural sequence. 

The country is poor. Money is scarce; food and clothes are 
even more so. Revolution (as elsewhere in Russia) has played 
havoc with all settled sentiments and sensibilities. Nowhere 
are we regarded otherwise than with the direst suspicion. 

Vardé6 and Petchenga are unsettled. Tongues wag there 
freely. Murmansk, Kola, and Alexandrovsk (to mention only 
a few places) are full of heads that nod in sinister fashion. They 
plot behind our backs freely because we drive them to it. Can it 
be wondered at? They say we eat their food, maul their people, 
and spoil their land, and have no business in their country at all. 

I did not wonder (knowing what I did) that mutiny among 
General Maynard’s Finnish mercenaries had broken out. My 
only surprise had been at the delay before the trouble started. 
Surely the authorities are not so ignorant as to suppose that 
these Finns would do good yeoman duty and not desert to the 
“Reds” if there came an opportunity ? 

My considered advice to the Government (given as one who 
knows of what he writes) is to come away from Murmansk and 
the adjacent province of Archangel as soon as possible, and 
leave matters to right themselves. 

Revolution is still rampant everywhere in Russia, and an 
army of several millions strong would not be sufficient to pro- 
perly quell it.—Yours, etc., TRAVELLER. 


KOLTCHAK AND LENIN 


To the Editor of THe New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Mavrogordato has read much more into my letter 
than it was intended to convey. I pointed out that the statement 
repeatedly made that Admiral Koltchak is “ counter-revolu- 


tionary ” and pro-Tsarist is not in accordance with the terms of 
his published proclamations or with his previous career, and I 
added, reasonably I think, that the presence of several professed 
Socialists in his Ministry (the authorities for this were given 
in my article in the New Europe of March 27) confirmed my 
point. Mr. Mavrogordato is wrong in supposing that Admiral 
Koltchak “ put up” these Socialists as eye-wash for the Allies ; 
they were in the Government before he took}power. The highly- 
coloured quotation which Mr. Mavrogordato brings from the 
Manchester Guardian about present conditions in Siberia does 
not square with the fact that Admiral Koltchak was congratulated 
on his recent successes by a deputation that included representa- 
tives of the Liberal and Socialist parties and the Siberian co- 
operative organisations (Russian Telegraph Agency, March 29th). 
Not for a moment do I doubt that conditions in Siberia are bad, 
though not nearly so bad as in Soviet Russia; our indifference 
to the essentials of the Russian situation has doubtless led to 
many atrocities and will lead perhaps to many more. That 
anyone can establish a Utopia in Russia under existing circum- 
stances is impossible ; but that nothing can possibly be worse 
than the continuance of the Bolsheviks’ rule, and that the estab- 
lishment of a democratic regime must be a better, indeed the only, 
path to regeneration seems to me beyond question. That 
opposition to the Bolsheviks is ‘*‘ counter-revolutionary "’ because 
reactionaries also dislike them is a mistaken assumption; I 
echo the ironical question of the Zlatoiisky workmen to the Bol- 
shevik commissary who forcibly dissolved their elective bodies : 
“Can the proletariat be counter-revolutionary as a whole?” 
Does Mr. Mavrogordato think that Axelrod and Breshko- 
Breshkovskaya, to mention only two well-known opponents of 
the Bolsheviks, are “* counter-revolutionary ”’ ? 

Finally, Mr. Mavrogordato’s reference to the publication by 
the Bolsheviks of cheap editions of the classics hardly consoles 
one for their complete suppression of the contemporary non- 
Bolshevik Press, if its publications happen in the slightest degree 
not to be in their favour. If Mr. Mavrogordato doubts that this 
is the case, I shall be glad to give him chapter and verse for it.— 
Yours, etc., C. E. Becunorer. 


[Without desiring to anticipate Mr. Mavrogordato’s reply we 
may point out that whilst opinions may differ as to the meaning 
of the word “counter-revolutionary ” it cannot be denied by 
anyone acquainted with the facts (as distinguished perhaps 
from “published proclamations”) that both Koltchak and 
Denikin and practically the whole group of politicians on whom 
they rely for support, including some who used to call themselves 
social-revolutionaries, are monarchists, and that no one has yet 
suggested the possibility of selecting a new monarch for Russia 
otherwise than from the House of the Romanoffs. It is also a 
fact that the ‘“‘ democratic”? Koltchak has executed certain 
members of the Constituent Assembly, is keeping a large number 
of others in prison, and has destroyed the freedom of the Press 
in Western Siberia as completely as the Bolsheviks have in 
European Russia. To ask whether the proletariat as a whole 
can be counter-revolutionary is beside the point, since there 
appears to be no doubt on the available evidence that whilst 
a large majority of the proletariat in European Russia is opposed 
to the Bolsheviks a still larger majority is opposed to Koltchak. 
Mr. Bechhofer implies, unintentionally perhaps, that Axelrod 
and Breshko-Breshkovskaya are supporters of Koltchak. This 
of course, is not the case.—Ep. N.S.] 


MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE 


To the Editor of Tok New SrTaTesMAn. 

Sir,—A plain, blunt woman like myself should, of course, be 
absolutely overwhelmed in the flood of rhetoric she has aroused 
by a plain, blunt statement of facts. 

Your correspondents, however, have been so carried away by 
their own eloquence in defence of people who, as Mr. Broadbent 
so ably pointed out, do not need defending, that they have en- 
tirely lost sight of the original point which aroused this discussion. 
Shortly stated, it was this. A correspondent wrote to you 
saying that Infant Welfare work is totally unneeded, as maternal 
love and maternal instinct can do all that is necessary for children, 
provided the mothers have more money and better houses. My 
reply pointed out that these things, without better “* mother- 
craft,”’ will not reduce the number of deaths among our babies, 
nor give us sound and healthy survivors. The illustrations I 
gave of maternal love, coupled with maternal ignorance of the 
deepest dye, are, of course, perfectly familiar to anyone who 
has had the smallest experience of homes where the mother has 
little knowledge of “‘ mothercraft.”” The fact that your corre- 
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spondents call such examples “ freaks” merely indicates that 
they, at any rate, have seen little of the inner life of an average 
working-class home, and the discussion has really become one 
with the practical people on one side and the theorists on the 
other ! 

Will you allow me to reiterate the statement that money is not, 
and never will be, a substitute for education? Among the 
mothers attending our centres we have a great many who can give 
to their children excellent food, good clothes, the tenderest care. 
But many of these very women are quite ignorant of the fact 
that all children need fresh air, that teeth should be kept clean, 
that adenoids may lead to serious trouble. Is it not well that 
they should have an opportunity of learning these and similar 
things? Would 250 or 300 mothers voluntarily attend our 
centres every week if it did not seem to them that they were 
getting some good out of afternoons so spent ? 

If your correspondents were suddenly forced, in some emergency, 
to leave their own young child with some hastily selected, easily 
accessible person, would they choose their charwoman with any 
amount of maternal instinct ? Or would they select the spinster 
friend, who, according to your Glasgow correspondent, has no 
such instinct, but who would, at any rate, see that the child 
went to bed at the proper time and did not drink strong 
tea ? 

Finally, I know nothing of the New Witness, and am not 
concerned with the defence of my own manners. But, as your 
correspondents seem interested in my identity, I will add that I 
am a married woman of University education, that I have done 
voluntary social work among all classes of the community for 
seventeen years, and that I really do speak that I do know.— 
Yours, etc., H. D. Piayver (Mrs. Bernard Player), 

Hon. Sec. Preston Infant Welfare Association. 


THE WORLD AND THE LITTLE NATIONS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In his communication to your paper of April 12th, 
Mr. Herbert Samuel has been betrayed into error by a mistransla- 
tion—one indeed which has so often been pointed out that it is 
no longer excusable to use it in the argument of a responsible 
statesman, or even as ordinary propaganda in its discredited 
form. The words Sinn Fein mean, not ‘* Ourselves Alone,” 
as he says, but simply ‘“‘ We Ourselves,” and were adopted to 
convey the common-sense advice that when we want better 
business in our affairs, economical, political, educational or 
national, it is we ourselves who must put our hands to the work. 
The words have never had any of the meanings which Mr. Samuel 
ehooses to attach to them; of a “* thoroughly immoral doctrine ” 
of selfish isolation, or “‘qgoism as a rule of conduct,” or any 
theory of “‘ separateness’ from other peoples. As a matter of 
fact all scholars in Irish history allot to Ireland a high place 
for its constant recognition of the society of nations and for its 
vital share in international intercourse, both in giving and in 
receiving. 

Those who hold erroneous opinions too often carry them out 
in action hurtful to the public good. It is vain to discuss whether 
any, or how much, blame should attach to errors commonly 
accepted at a given time by the intellectual ignorance, the 
moral prejudice, or the social fashion of the age. Such matters 
are reserved for the Judgment Day. But we know that here and 
now error, whatever be its cause, never fails of its deadly effect, 
and no argument as to innocence of motive, nor mere acquiescence 
to prevalent custom, can arrest its inevitable consequences to 
living men and women. 

The influence of small nations which Mr. Samuel discusses 
deserves more serious study than it has yet received. It may be 
that in small States, from a variety of reasons, the average 
intelligence and civic activity is raised to a notable degree, and 
the general sense of responsibility. It may also be that in a 
greater State the task of Empire so transcends the knowledge 
and capacity of ordinary citizens that with one accord they 
push the burden on to the ruling group ; and that these in their 
turn find the load too overpowering for human force, mental, 
moral or physical. Thus the imperial people and their rulers 
alike would see themselves compelled to leave crucial problems 
unsolved, duties unfulfilled, and obligations ignored, and to 
suffer the discouragement and the degradation which follow on 
such failures. Great power may carry in its constitution the 
beginnings of disease. Small States, without power, but informed 
by some fortunate principle, may discover an intense vitality. 
—Yours, etc., ALICE STOPFORD GREEN. 
Dublin, April 13th. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SOLDIERING 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I read the letter by “* O. S.”” on Public School soldiering 
in the current number of THE NEw STaTEsMAN, and can quite 
sympathise with him under what must be the rather trying 
conditions of his school. 

But I feel that what he has said may give a false impression 
of the line that the War Office have taken about military training 
at Public Schools. They have refrained from laying down a 
minimum number of hours for training per week, leaving that— 
very wisely—to the school authorities. (I know one school 
at least where the Head-Master and the Commanding Officer 
are able toagree!) At the Public School of which I am a member 
the number of hours of compulsory parades has been reduced 
by about half, without, as far as one can judge at present, lowering 
the standard of general efficiency of the Corps. A few things 
have been sacrificed it is true, but only things of the nature of 
** side shows ” that the war had called into being. 

I fail to see the point of the writer’s remark about school- 
boys continuing their military training while soldiers are being 
demobilised. Surely even the youngest of us must realise the 
unfortunate necessity of continuing for the present the “* mimic 
militarism ” of peace time. 

And his last paragraph about the “ sons of gentlemen ”’ being 
taught to enjoy playing at the bloodshed and murder which took 
the lives of their elder brothers seems to me to be sentiment of 
the most dangerous kind—entirely begging the question and 
appealing to the emotions at a time when men find it so much 
easier to feel than to think.—Yours, etc., 

Linden Chase, Sevenoaks. 

April 14th. 


E. B. Gorpon. 


THE FACT OF BEAUTY 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Mr. Clutton-Brock is surely right in holding that our 
delight in beauty is essentially “ disinterested,” and is not 
referable (as Mr. Hookham contends) to any suggestion of 
material advantage to ourselves. It is, as the same writer has 
taught us elsewhere, a delight ‘* of the spirit’ ; and of the same 
order as the pleasure we take in righteousness or in truth-seeking 
for their own sake alone. This fact, however, does not absolve 
us from the task of ascertaining how this love of beauty has been 
evolved as an integral part of human consciousness. We can 
trace back the idea of righteousness to the elementary feeling of 
sympathy, if not even further to the primitive “* will to live” 
(vide Spencer's Data of Ethics, chaps. I. to III.); and the 
desire for truth is, I suppose, a development of that curiosity 
which seems to be a necessary concomitant of conscious existence. 
But can the notion of beauty be explained in any similarly 
naturalistic fashion ? Had it a sexual origin in the first instance, 
or is it connected inseparably with religion? I have never 
met any book which really grappled with this fascinating problem 
—if you or any of your readers can refer me to one, I shall be 
exceedingly grateful. 

Mr. Clutton-Brock’s dictum that “ beauty is the joy of the 
escape from the struggle for life” is far too loose and wide a 
definition, and would cover all sorts of pleasures (e.g., field 
sports and coarse forms of theatrical entertainment) that have 
nothing to do with what is usually understood by beauty. 
** Evolutionist’s ” description of the esthetic sense is much more 
satisfactory—“ appreciation of beauty” is, most truly, “ the 
negation of self.” But I do not think a thing can be beautiful 
‘in itself,” and without reference to human perception of it, 
any more than an action can be righteous “in itself’’ and 
irrespective of its effects upon living beings.—Yours, etc., 

Waterford, Ireland. T. F. Harvey JAcos. 

April 12th. 


THE BULLFINCH 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I am not arguing with Mr. M. C. Leigh, I’m telling him. 
Of course I am not misinformed as to the policy and propaganda 
of the Board of Agriculture. Why should I be? Mr. Leigh’s 
assertion that “the Board made special war on... . many 
small birds besides the house sparrow” is directly contrary to 
the facts. What a mysterious but familiar vagary of the humane 
mind it is to invent such falsehoods in order to relieve its indigna- 
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tion at offences by finding some hypothetical scapegoat to flog 
for them. The Board—witness its Leaflet, No. 84, on the House 
Sparrow, its joint circular issued with the Local Government 
Board of March, 1917, its other leaflets insisting on the value of 
other insectivorous birds, has very carefully restricted its proscrip- 
tions to the house sparrow alone, distinguishing it from all other 
so-called “* sparrows.” 

Miss Gardiner, who wrote to the Board on the subject, and 
received their reply of March 15th, 1918, can confirm this. 
So can the Norfolk and Norwich Branch of the R.S.P.C.A., 
which received a letter from the Board on the same subject on 
February 5th last. See also the Journal of the Board, p. 344, 
for June, 1918, and p. 476 for July, 1918. The Board, needing 
no repentance in this connection, has not, apparently, “ regretted 
its action.” As to the Hertfordshire notices, Sir T. H. Middleton 
writes me: “I cannot ascertain in the office what were the 
terms of the notice which appears to have been posted by the 
Hertfordshire Committee, but I have very little doubt that it 
followed the lines of the memo issued by the Board and the 
Local Government Board.” 

I enclose copies of the documents I refer to. As to pigeons, 
I did not allude to them, nor to rooks, as I was writing on Mr. 
Massingham’s thesis as to the failure of the fruit crop, with which 
certainly, the abundance or absence of these birds could have had 
no more to do than could any action of the Board “ last year” 
to do with the failure of that year’s fruit crop, the causes of which 
I explained, or with the prevalence of insect pests in the spring of 
1917, which I also explained, and which was much worse than in 
the spring of 1918. 

As to wireworm—the prevalence of that last year was 
due to the ploughing up of grass land, and had little or nothing to 
do, with the destruction of birds. Every farmer in the country 
knew that wireworms would be rampant on such lands when 
first sown to oats or potatoes, and their foreknowledge was 
verified.—Y ours, etc., SYDNEY OLIVIER. 


To the Editor of Tot New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—An article in the March number of the Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture, which testifies to the usefulness rather than 
destructiveness of jackdaw, starling, chaffinch, yellow bunting, 
great and blue tits, song thrush, fieldfare, and skylark, states 
that the post-mortem records of food taken by the chaffinch 
show 4-5 per cent. of buds of cultivated fruit-trees, while with 
great tits it is 1-5 per cent., with bluetits 2 per cent. But the 
question is, Has the disbudding of apple and pear trees—and 
probably of bush fruit also—to do with a decrease in the final 
crop? It is disproved by the following case : 

There are two orchards, close upon two acres, in the gardens 
of *“‘ The Banks,” an estate near Robertsbridge. In spring, 1917, 
there w2s grand blossom on the apple and pear trees. Quantities 
of chaffinches came; the ground was white with the blossom, 
flowers and buds pecked off by them. In the autumn a very good 
crop. Nospraying or cleaning done to either of the orchards. 

In spring, 1918, grand blossom again. No finches; only a 
fair number of tits about. No flowers or buds pecked off. In 
the autumn an extremely poor crop, about } Ib. to every cwt. 
of 1917. 

What damage was caused by the birds’ disbudding? If 
fruit-trees flower they generally set a hundred to a thousand 
more flowers than could ever develop into fruit under the very 
best of conditions. The trees are even helped if lightened of 
their over-production of flowers. This applies to growth-buds 
too, as they overcrowd the trees and bushes with branches which 
only give additional work in thinning out at pruning-time. 
Should a fruit-tree flower extremely poorly, showing only a 
few flowers, the chances are that scarcely any of them will be 
touched by the searching birds, 

Even calculating the worst result which it is supposed might 
be inflicted by birds during late summer and early spring, it can 
only be a speculation, as the cause of the fall of developed flowers 
or young fruit might be due to many other causes affecting 
development before the actual ripening of the fruit was com- 
pleted. For example, during the summer of 1918 fruit-trees 
set moderately well in many southern countries, but the tiny 
fruits dropped at the time they ought to have swelled. 

Does not the same apply to gooseberry bushes disbudded by 
birds? Almost every professional gardener has somehow got 
the idea that the finches destroy them. But who has seen actual 
damage resulting thereby to the final crop ?—Yours, etc., 

Battle, Sussex. : Frank BUCKTON. 


Miscellany 


MR. CODRINGTON’S ‘‘ROMAN 
ROADS ”* 


R. CODRINGTON’S great work on Roman Roads 
in Britain (for though the book is a small octavo 
book, the work is a great work), has just been re- 

issued in a third edition, the second having appeared four- 
teen years ago, and the first in 1908. I cannot presume to 
give any adequate review of his detailed and complete labour 
in so short a notice as this, nor indeed am I competent to 
do so, for I am but one of very many who have dabbled in 
a subject of which Mr. Codrington is the master. But 
the interest of that subject is too great to permit of such a 
book even in a new edition passing without proper praise. 
Perhaps the most useful feature in the volume is the 
large sketch map in a pocket at the end which sets down 
pretty nearly all that is known at the present date of the 
Roman Roads in the island ; distinguishing between the 
known sections of road and the supposed intervening course 
where the road, though lost, probably or certainly ran. 


In connection with this last matter—the line along which 
we may fairly presume that a road was continued—one may 
without temerity suggest a criticism. Mr. Codrington, 
like all thorough scholars, prefers to err upon what com- 
mercial people call the ‘“ conservative”’ side. He would 
rather omit a doubtful thing than present a false premise. 
The rule is sound in any department of research, but in 
the particular case of the Roman road, I cannot but think, 
after a good deal of experience in tracing them upon the 
ground, that certain rules deduced from their invariable 
habits, coupled with the common sense of the subject, 
permit us to extend somewhat the scheme of the known 
roads. For instance, the road which branched off from the 
Stane Street in Surrey to some Port upon the South coast— 
almost certainly the Mouth of the Adur—is not continued 
to the sea in Mr. Codrington’s map. Yet the last known 
portion of it points directly to the shore along which the 
various issues of the Adur have broken the shingle in the 
past, and though the Road is lost across the Downs north 
of Shoreham, it is not conceivable that a road pointing 
thus should not have continued to the sea. 

Again, it is sound to fill in with dots the doubtful section 
of the road between the Ermine Street and Leicester through 
Tichmarsh, for it is obvious the road was continuous and 
the line is straight. But then upon the same reasoning, 
it is surely certain that the road from Alchester to Towcester 
was also continuous, and I should have said the same of 
the continuation of the Akeman Street from Tring to St. 
Albans. It is hardly doubtful that the Derby Road 
continued to Willoughby, the York N.E. Road to the 
coast near or at Whitby, and the Ribchester Road to the 
Coast near or at the Mouth of the Ribble, the Wroxeter 
Road to Whitchurch, and the Gloucester Road down the 
whole Vale of the Lower Severn to the Avon, while I 
cannot doubt that the road from Worcester to Gloucester 
was continuous also. Both its fragments point to a junction 
at Tewkesbury. In the same way, one can safely join 
up the gap in the road from Salisbury to the Mouth of the 
Axe on the Bristol Channel, though it is true that one finds 
no trace of it—above ground at least—in the broken country 
between the Shepton Mallet district and the Wiltshire 
Border and beyond. I have spent too much time myself 
trying to continue it west beyond the Ridge Wood to deny 
that. 

I would even go so far as to link up the road from Badbury 

* Roman Roads in Britain. By Thomas Codrington, F.G.S. Third 
Edition. S.P.C.K. 
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rings, which joins on to this road from Old Salisbury to 
the West at Pertwood. 

There is here a problem not unlike that presented by 
the road from Winchester to Porchester. For some time 
the road from Winchester to Porchester was denied. An 
Oxford authority (Professor Oman, if I remember right) 
regarded it as no more than a lane leading to a local villa, 
and said that it could not be traced beyond a point north 
of Owslebury, about three miles south-east of Winchester. 
It seemed to me sheer necessity that there should have 
been a road from Winchester to Porchester. I therefore 
set out to trace it in the year 1912 upon the spot, and found 
conspicuous sections of it right away down to within three 
miles of Fareham. It is true that the last three miles 
before Fareham Creek are lost, but it is now evident that 
the road joined up the two Roman towns of Winchester and 
Porchester. 

And so I would deal with all these fragments. They 
must have led somewhere, and when they point clearly 
to a particular point I would trace them not certainly 
but as a conjecture. I have found by experience that 
seeking for their remains upon the actual ground often 
confirms such a guess. 

There are passages in the book which show work by the 
map rather than investigation upon the spot, and that is, 
of course, inevitable where one is dealing with such a vast 
amount of material. For instance, upon page 128 I read 
that there is no trace of the Ermine Street near Stamford 
across the meadows by the Welland. But in point of fact 
there are very considerable remains of its causeway across 
the water-meadows. Indeed, it is one of the very few places 
in England where a Roman causeway across marshy land 
has partly survived. 

In connection with the same district it is hardly accurate 
to say that “there appears to be no trace” of the road 
between Sutton Wood and the piece of modern road south 
of Southorpe. It is true that the road is wholly lost just 
north of Sutton Wood, but for a quarter of a mile before 
the modern road, that is, south ofthe railway bridge, there is 
a most conspicuous string of remains showing the ridge 
quite clearly. 

I trust that these few small notes of criticism will not 
lead the reader to imagine that the book is other than an 
extraordinarily full and accurate compilation. Indeed, 
there is nothing like it in connection with antiquarian 
research (upon the same scale) that I know of. Perhaps 
the best proof I can give of this is to turn to Mr. Codrington’s 
account of the road between Chichester and London, to 
which I myself gave many months of study, and on which 
I wrote a monograph. This road is dealt with on pages 
50 to 56 of the present edition, and it is a most exact and 
detailed account which I can check in every point, . the 
only gap worth filling being the statement on page 53 that 
the branch road from Rohook towards Guildford is indicated 
on the Ordnance Map on evidence that does not appear. 
I applied for this evidence, and found that it was given by 
local research about a generation ago, when a portion of 
the road was cut through in digging. 


Apart from the main map in the pocket at the end of 
the volume, there are nine full-page maps in the text 
showing the details of the roads. 


It might be worth considering in a future edition whether 
the index could not be enlarged. It is accurate and full 
as it is, with nearly 500 headings and several thousand 
references ; but, if I may venture to say so, a great book 
of reference such as this ought to have every single item 
indexed. In the present index a great number of the 
lesser names are not referred to at all. For instance, the 
summit of the Roman Road over Pickering Moor just 
north of Stape is a very interesting point, and I can imagine 
a man interested in the locality looking it up in the index 
either under Pickering or under Stape. He would not find 
it. He would only get his reference under Wade’s Causeway. 





I only give this one instance as an example. A full index 
to a work of this kind, crammed as it is with reference, would, 
of course, be a large undertaking, but the matter is of such 
importance to history that I suggest its inclusion in a future 
edition. H. Betwoc. 


SONNET 


HE well-made sonnet takes the azure sea 

Proud in her beauty as a halcyon, 

Her timbers chosen words, and melody 
Filling her sails of rhyme. She passes on 
In majesty and calm, but these my lines 
Are like a crazy and a leaky boat, 
Clumsily made of warped and twisted pines 
That hardly on the troubled waters float. 
Now comes an arrogant great wave ahead 
That swamps the blunted bow and spumes along ; 
Into the storm I drift, in doubt and dread, 
Patient, not brave, enduring but not strong. 
I know not on this huge and angry sea 
How far my wretched ship can carry me. 


EDWARD SHANKS. 


A STUDY IN ROMANTICISM 


OME few months ago, M. Maurras, that eminent 
S French critic, who seems now to have given up 
literature for controversial journalism, published a 
new edition of his brilliant study, Les Amants de Venise. 
Venice has seen a good many lovers in its time, but there is 
only one pair of them who have the right to call themselves 
the Venetian lovers. It was here, in Venice, nearly a century 
ago,. that the great George and the great Alfred performed 
the last act of their agonising comedy, passing with the 
true Romantic’s disregard for the unities from sublime to 
ridiculous, from tragedy to broadest farce. France takes 
literature and anything connected with it very seriously ; 
for generations Sandists and Mussetists have wrangled 
bitterly over the rights and wrongs of the affair. Was 
George the vampire woman who sucked the life-blood of 
Alfred’s youth, whose perfidy was the great disillusionment 
which cast a blight upon his soul at its first opening? Or, 
on the other hand, are we to see in Alfred the debauchee 
whose perverse delight it was to outrage the patient love 
of a woman who had been, so devotedly, at once his mistress 
and his mother? Both, if you care to say so, are true 
verdicts. But a reasonable student will attach no blame ; 
rather, like M. Maurras, he will regard the whole affair as 
a characteristic phenomenon of romanticism. Neither are 
to be condemned ; they were both infected with the same 
disease, that was all. 

The affair is well documented. Elle et Lui and Les 
Confessions d'un Enfant du Siécle give us respectively 
George’s and Alfred’s own accounts of the episode, and 
their correspondence, published in 1904, exhibits them as 
they were to each other and with no public to pose to. 
Not that either of them objected to undressing before the 
eyes of the world. A later generation of French writers 
regarded the act of literary publication as akin to the offence 
of exhibitionism. Not so George and Alfred ; they were the 
Adamites of literature. 

The story of their liaison is too well known to need re- 
telling in any detail. It is the state of mind which made 
it possible, and the literature to which it gave birth, that 
interest us here. 

Briefly, the facts are these. They met in 1833, when de 
Musset was twenty-three and George Sand some eight 
years older. Acquaintance ripened into intimacy. They 
were bons camarades, called one another “cher George” 
and “cher Alfred”; their rélations were those of two 
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Bohemian men of letters. Then, inevitably, comes the 
letter from Musset which begins: “J’ai quelque chose 
de béte & vous dire. . . . Je suis amoureux de vous. Je 
le suis depuis le premier jour.” 

From the first, their liaison is a series of nervous thunder- 
storms. The climate of Venice, whither they retire together, 
proves no less electrical than that of Paris. The storms 
became more and more frequent and, what is worse, Alfred 
begins to get bored. The sight of George, most methodical 
and industrious of women, sitting down to her daily ten 
hours of writing horrifies him. He calls her a “vache 
4 travailler,” and begins seeking consolation elsewhere. 
The storms assume the proportions of tornadoes. Finally, 
poor Alfred catches a malarial fever and is dangerously 
ill. All George’s maternal instinct is aroused ; for eighteen 
nights she watches at his bedside with sleepless affection. 
Her devotion, there is no doubt, saved Alfred’s life. Second 
only to George in his self-sacrificing tenderness was the 
medical man, Dr. Pagello, a young Venetian of solid and 
florid beauty. George was struck by his unassuming and 
placid character, so different from the neurasthenic bril- 
liance of de Musset, by his modest virtue, and above all, 
by his good looks. When Alfred had advanced far enough 
into convalescence to sit up and take notice, he doubtless 
observed that his two saviours—for so, with proper grati- 
tude, he regarded them—were on singularly good terms. 
The truth came out slowly: Alfred, whose illness had left 
him in a chastened mood of self-humiliation, took upon 
himself whatever blame might be due to any of the actors 
in the drama, and as soon as he was well enough to move, 
gave the lovers his blessing and returned to Paris. Some 
months later, George followed him there, bringing with 
her Pagello, whom she meant to introduce to the cultured 
society of the capital. Confronted with the ox-like amia- 
bility and ignorance of the doctor, cultivated Paris found 
it hard to restrain a laugh. Meanwhile, Alfred, protesting 
that his passion had cooled, demanded to be readmitted to 
George’s intimacy on the old footing of camaraderie. The 
results were, of course, precisely the same as they had been 
at the beginning of their liaison. At one moment George 
had Pagello, Alfred and her own husband, whom she had 
not yet got rid of, simultaneously on her hands. Pagello 
was soon sent back to Venice, and the second liaison with 
Alfred became all-absorbing. A series of unprecedentedly 
painful storms ended in a separation, which they had the 
courage and sense to make permanent. 

Curious and not over-edifying story, from which, we think, 
M. Maurras is justified in drawing his moral. See what 
comes of romanticism applied to life! Traditional religion 
and morality have gone by the board. In their stead, we 
see a vaguely personal religion and a home-made morality 
which consists in doing what you like and calling your 
passions by holy names, making them, in fact, the rites 
of the religion. When George changes her lovers, she does 
it from the highest religious motives. It is as though God 
directly inspired her infidelities. In Alfred’s life, too, 
romantic religion played its part. Take the case, for 
instance, of that ‘“‘ debauchery’ about which he tells us 
so much in the Confessions. To judge from his repentances, 
one would imagine that he was a monster of vice, a second 
Valmont. Nothing of the kind. There is, in the Con- 
fessions, an unforgettable picture of the reckless troop of 
debauchees sitting round the bottle-laden table and listening, 
with tears in their eyes, while their ringleader declaims 
the verses of Lamartine. Why so much uproar about so 
little? What made these reciters of Lamartine consider 
themselves unique in depravity—they who were as 
ingenuous children compared with the heroes of an earlier 
generation? Alfred drank his wine and kissed his wenches 
in the conviction that he was deliberately flouting omni- 
potence; committing a sin, infact, The rakes of a previous 
century believed nothing of the sort. This conviction of 
sin magnified what was merely petty and grubby into 
something of prodigiously evil import—a process which 


had the worst effect on the easily unbalanced mind of a man 
who, like all the romantics, was inclined to people the world 
with Brocken spectres rather than ordinary life-size human 
beings. Alfred, indeed, possessed a triple personality ; he 
is the cool, slightly ironical observer of men, the author 
of the comedies and tales; he is the inspired poet of the 
Nuits; while in the Confessions the voice of inspiration 
grows shriller and shriller till it breaks into mere hysteria. 

From religion, too, Alfred borrowed his doctrine of the 
sacredness of pain. There can be no doubt that this notion 
magnified and made inveterate a certain spiritual sadism 
which was innate in him. Alfred enjoyed affliction. He 
felt most acutely himself when he was in tears. 


Rien ne nous rend si grands qu’une grande douleur : 
and he adds, passing from the purely moral to the esthetic 
sphere, 

Les plus désespérés sont les chants les plus beaux, 

Et j’en sais d’immortels qui sont de purs sanglots. 
There is a sentence in the Confessions which seems to me 
to throw a peculiarly vivid light on Alfred’s state of mind. 
He is describing the early stages of the hero’s amour with 
Mme. Pierson, the thinly disguised George Sand of the 
novel. The first storms have been safely weathered, and 
a period of calm ensues. ‘Ce furent d’heureux jours,” 
says Alfred, “ce n’est pas de ceux-ld qu’il faut parler.” 
Mere happiness is something flat and tedious; his soul 
hankers after the intenser, agonising pleasures of pain. 
He felt himself a god when he was riding the whirlwind of 
the passions, directing the storm of mental anguish. Unfor- 
tunately, it takes two to raise a storm. The wretched 
George had to suffer as well as he, and it was the worse for 
her, as she was no amateur of painful sensations. How 
painful those scenes must have been can be judged from 
the descriptions of them both in the Confessions and in 
Elle et Lui. A pretext of jealousy was generally found, 
and, on the strength of it, Alfred would begin treating his 
mistress with a cruelty which was perhaps the more painful 
because it stopped short of physical violence. In a few 
days or a few hours, Alfred’s mood would change. Having 
made George and himself sufficiently miserable, he would 
stop; the time for repentance had come. The luxury of 
tears and self-abasement was dear to Alfred, and when he 
indulged in it he fairly wallowed. And so it went on. A 
woman of less robust constitution or with a less vigorous 
maternal instinct than George would have broken down 
under the strain, or at least have left this spoilt, neuras- 
thenic child to look after himself. The dignity with which 
in Elle et Lui she puts her case compares well with Alfred’s 
hysteria in the Confessions. Elle et Lui has claims to being 
a great novel. It states with great simplicity and force 
the case of the refined, sensitive woman who is horrified at 
masculine sensuality, but puts up with it for the sake of 
her own purer love—a love which, in George’s case, was 
largely motherly and protective. What the book does not 
quite explain is the Pagello incident. The circumstances 
in which the heroine leaves Laurent for Palmer throw no 
light on George’s corresponding infidelity with Pagello. 
Nothing could be more digne than the behaviour of Thérese 
and Palmer in the novel. The same can hardly be said of 
the bovine Pagello and his love-sick George, whom unkind 
critics have likened to Pasiphae. 

“Nous avons été bien malheureux,” is George’s final 
summing up. Indeed, they had been—excruciatingly 
unhappy. Whether their afflictions had had that purifying 
and ennobling effect which, according to Alfred’s religious 
philosophy, they should have had is another question. 
Alfred was broken by the experience. George’s stronger, 
more resilient temperament did not succumb, but the impres- 
sion of these painful months was deeply branded into her 
soul for the rest of her life. 

“ And serve them right,” is M. Maurras’ implied comment, 
“for being Romantics. The classical law of restraint 
applies not only to literature but to life as well.” 

Atpous Hux .ey. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HIS week, very tardily, I went to see Mr. Drink- 
water’s play, Abraham Lincoln, at the Hammer- 
smith Lyric. The tardiness was nothing unusual ; 

in fact, it was less than usual. Save only for a faithful 
attendance at whatever suburban performances of Gilbert 
and Sullivan have been within my reach, I had not been 
inside a theatre since 1914, when I saw Mr. Barker’s pro- 
duction of Mr. Hardy’s Dynasts. The Dynasts, as pre- 
sented at the Kingsway, was therefore still clearly in my 
mind when I went to Hammersmith; and I don’t think 
that it was absent from Mr. Drinkwater’s mind. His 
notion of presenting a sort of film of Lincoln’s life in inde- 
pendent scenes, and his manner of sticking to historical 
record, is strongly reminiscent of the Hardy production ; 
so also is his plan of linking the scenes up with elocuted 
choruses. The choruses, however, were not reminiscent of 
Hardy’s; verse and sentiments were so feeble that they 
gave one goose-flesh. Mr. Drinkwater would do well to 
cut out all the moralising and high-flown parts of these 
interspersed passages and retain only those which explain 
what has just happened and is about to happen to his hero, 
and tell us how much time has elapsed. 


* * * 


The play has already been written about in this paper ; 
and I echo Mr. MacCarthy’s praises. I saw—at least I 
thought I saw—all sorts of defects in characterisation, 
interpretation, machinery ; from the absence of that humour 
which always clung about the hero to the fact that the 
whole seven scenes took place indoors; from the melo- 
drama of Mr. Hook to the unconvincing and overdone 
pathos of the condemned sentry, who was so handsome, so 
brave, spoke such perfect English, and had committed his 
offence under such extremely palliating circumstances that 
it was unbelievable that anyone can have meant to execute 
him. But the fact remained that my eyes and ears were 
glued to the actors throughout; that in places I 
was profoundly moved; that I was as sorry when 
Lincoln was shot as I should have been had I been 
present at the event; and that I went away saying that 
not even the ban on smoking would keep me away from 
the theatre if there were many plays about which appealed 
as this one had done to both my intelligence and my emotion. 
There is no poetry about Mr. Drinkwater’s verse choruses, 
but there is a good deal in his prose-play. 


* + * 


He partially escapes, in fact, the radical defects of the 
modern theatre. There is an immense amount of interest 
in the theatre. Books are written about its possibilities ; 
societies are founded to explore and exploit them ; everyone 
hopes that the theatre will in our time be as good as it 
was in the days of Shakespeare and Aschylus ; and thou- 
sands of persons with intellects write for the stage. But 
it is commonly overlooked that Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries, like A%schylus and his contemporaries, were 
poets. The witty comedy of manners needs no poetry ; 
in that sphere our age (for instance, in Arms and the Man 
and The Importance of Being Earnest) has produced works 
as amusing and perhaps as permanent as the comedies of 
Sheridan and the writers of the Restoration. But we have 
produced nothing like 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream or 
As You Like It, and to tragedies like Prometheus or Lear, 
or The Duchess of Malfi, no age since the Elizabethan has 
had anything to compare, and our own age has fallen as far 
short as any. The reason is that our poets do not write 
for the theatre, and that our playwrights do not try to 


write poetic drama. When an attempt, not good but 
respectable, has been made, as it was by Shepherd Phillips, 
audiences respond to it well enough. But usually the 
attempt is not made; those moderns who have written 
for the theatre have been mostly foes of what they call 
romance, and slaves of theories about “realism” and 
“types ’ which have robbed their works of any chance of 
immediate popularity or prolonged life. 


ok * * 


I did not think Mr. Drinkwater’s a great play; but I 
at least came away from it with a feeling of the greatness 
and wonder of existence, of the splendour of the human 
will, of the mystery of good and evil, the magnificence of 
conflict, the awfulness of death. And I remembered how 
often before the war I had sat through plays by intelligent 
men which had bored me, or depressed, or at most dis- 
tressed me, because those men were either devoid of the 
poetic imagination, passion and a love of beauty, or because, 
having these, they refused “on principle” to allow them 
scope. They would invite you to witness in five acts the 
squalid meals and quarrels of a clerk and his wife in Brixton, 
into which an acuter pain was introduced by drink, adultery 
or unemployment. “‘ Realism” was taken to justify 
occupying a scene or two by showing a young woman in a 
djibbah reading a Blue-book whilst her obscurantist parent 
(male always—the mother was docile or secretly sym- 
pathetic) asked her what that nonsense was all about. 
Language approached, at ordinary times, as near as possible 
to the common colloquial ; at times of overwrought feeling 
the resort was not heightened language, but splutters or 
dead silences. 

* x * 


There are degrees of cleverness, of conscientiousness, of 
faithfulness in observation in the typical modern drama ; 
but it is almost all in neutral tints, and gives one the pain, 
not of a great grief or of a religious experience, but of the 
toothache or a month in a slum. The best and cleverest 
of these things interest, but they do not stir. One sees 
these things; one thinks “this is a respectable effort,” 
or “this is very terse and well-constructed,” or “ this 
should show the smug that all is not well with the world,” 
or “‘ this should assist the cause of tuberculosis reform ”’ ; 
but as for the ecstasy of worship, absorption in beauty, 
exaltation, purgation, colour, music, all the splendours of 
great art of whatever age, period or style—these things are 
in another world. For a faint approach to them we have 
to be content with the Paolo and Francescas and the 
Cyranos; for broad humour we have to go to the music- 
halls; and the intelligent stage will remain the worthy 
but pathetic thing that it is until the contemporary mind 
looks another way, takes a different attitude, and the con- 
temporary heart is allowed the full and free expression of 
its natural emotions. I know I should be making reserva- 
tions and qualifications. I am not suggesting that great 
poets always have dramatic gifts, even in an age when most 
artists think and feel dramatically. I am not asking that 
tragedies should be written in verse, though I happen to 
think that the expression of emotion, when emotion is deepest 
and fullest, is usually likely to approach the rhythm, as it 
approaches the imagery, of poetry. I do not forget that our 
age has contributed new kinds of play to the stage, such as 
the kind of play that Tchekov wrote and some people like. 
Nor do I forget that Mr. Yeats, Mr. Masefield and others, 
with a correct appreciation of what the drama has been and 
might be, have aimed at bigger things than Mr. Drinkwater 
has attempted. But I never quite feel thatthey have done 
it naturally ; I feel that what has been wrong is the general 
intellectual atmosphere, and that, granted that that had 
been right, other men thanthose might have done far better 


things than theirs. 
SoLtomon EAGLE. 
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TWO GERMANS 


The Biology of War. By Dr. G. F. Nicotar. Dent. 
21s. net. 

“*The Future Belongs to the People.’ By Kart LieBKNEcnrT. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 


Each of these books is the work of a German, and each 
of them contains a more thorough and honest condemna- 
tion of what the world is accustomed to call “ Prussian 
Militarism ” than has been produced in any enemy country. 
Their authors were not content to write from the safe refuge 
of some neutral country; they proved their honesty and 
courage in opposing militarism by suffering at the hands of 
German militarists. Their record demands admiration 
and respect. In particular, we do not think that Lieb- 
knecht’s achievement has received the recognition in this 
country that it deserved. He was certainly fanatical 
by nature, and the circumstances of his struggle made him 
more so; but if courage, determination, honest conviction, 
and high ideals, maintained in the face of persecution, be 
considered, this German Jew has a considerable claim to our 
admiration. If the speeches delivered by him during the 
war, and now published in this book, be examined, it will 
be realised what courage and conviction were required in 
the man who, deserted and isolated, insisted upon telling the 
truth to the Reichstag and Prussian Assembly from Decem- 
ber, 1914, until in May, 1916, the enraged militarists shut 
him up in jail. 

As to the productions of these two Germans, Dr. Nicolai’s 
book is a very fat one and Dr. Liebknecht’s a very thin one. 
We are inclined to think, however, that this is a case in 
which the lean kine have eaten up the fat-fleshed kine. 
At any rate, the ordinary reader will probably learn more 
about the biology of war from the 140 of Liebknecht’s 
speeches than from the 500 of Dr. Nicolai’s learned but diffuse 
tome. Liebknecht’s attack upon the war and upon the 
militarists, upon war and militarism, is contained in a 
few short, bitter, reasoned, passionate speeches. They 
are punctuated and occasionally brought to a premature end 
by the interruptions of his hostile and enraged audience ; 
nevertheless, lean and broken as they are, they reveal with 
a peculiar and remorseless clearness the anatomy of war 
and of militarism. That thespeakershould have been among 
the first and few victims of that revolution for which he had 
worked, while the war-lords and Junkers have found 
sanctuary and security, is ironical. 

Dr. Nicolai also during the war suffered for his convic- 
tions, but, more fortunate than Karl Liebknecht, he found 
safety, as all the world knows, by flying in an aeroplane 
to Copenhagen. It may be said that Liebknecht uses a 
sword to show us the inside of war and militarism, and that 
Dr. Nicolai uses the little knives and scalpels of the scientific 
surgeon. The scientific dissection of social phenomena, 
as — by Germans, is rather tedious, and we always 
feel that books like Dr. Nicolai’s would have been immeasur- 
ably improved by being put througha sieve in order to reduce 
them to about a quarter of their published bulk. The author 
has not anything of great originality to say, but he has written 
a sincere, learned, and conscientious book which by sheer 
weight and persistence destroys some of the common 
delusions regarding war with remarkable effectiveness. 
Dr. Nicolai is at his best in exposing such fallacies as the argu- 
ment that war is inevitable because it is an instrument of 
the struggle for existence. His meticulous dissection of 
patriotism is also well worthy of the reading. He possesses 
an optimism which is sometimes as curious as it is enviable. 
He believes, for instance, in what he calls the new patriotism, 
which will include the love of a particular nation with 
a love of humanity. In explaining this he remarks that 
the saying of Goethe that “ the barriers of nationality are 
vanishing before knowledge and art” is ‘“‘ obviously true.”’ 
He does not seem to reflect that it is equally true to say that 
Goethe made the remark at a moment when the barriers 
of nationality were rising as they had never risen before in 
the bloody history of mankind, rising until by the middle 
of last century they had become flaming walls between the 
different peoples of Europe. Perhaps a subconscious 
realisation of this truth has led Dr. Nicolai to look away from 
Europe for the realisation of his new patriotism, for he 
tells us that ‘‘ on the other side of the Atlantic it has already 
come to life.” It should be added that although we have not 


been able to refer to the German version we hazard the 
conjecture that Dr. Nicolai has suffered a little at the hands 
of his translators. 


ORIENTAL POETRY 


Coloured Stars. Edited by E. Powys Maruers. Black- 
well. 3s. net. 

Since the recent publication of Mr. Arthur Waley’s 
exquisite versions of the Chinese poets, there has been visible 
a certain quickening in the interest in Oriental poetry, 
which has never been entirely quiescent in this country. 
We have welcomed, at various periods translations of 
Kalidasa, the Bhagavad Gita, Omar Khayy4m and the poets 
of Japan. But our interest, though continuous, has been 
rather that of a governing race than that of students of 
literature. We have been concerned (and sometimes 
amused) by the curious mentality of these foreigners ; 
and we have from time to time investigated that mentality 
as it is exhibited in poetry as well as in laws and customs. 
But on the Continent a deeper, wider, more purely literary 
curiosity exists. Mr. Powys Mathers believes his volume 
to be the first general English anthology of Asiatic verse ; 
and he refers his readers for fuller information to the 
Anthologie de ' Amour Asiatique of M. Adolphe Thalasso. 
It is a pity that a race which has relations so intimate with 
so large a part of the Asiatic continent should not know 
more of, and take a more instructed interest in, the literature 
of its subjects and neighbours there. Perhaps Mr. Mathers’ 
work, following that of Mr. Waley, may do something to 
supply this need. 

We confess that we are not in a position to say whether 
Mr. Mathers’ anthology, which ranges from Mongolia to 
Baluchistan, adequately sketches out the ground to be 
covered ; or rather, on a priori grounds, we are prepared 
to assert that a collection of fifty pieces cannot properly 
represent even only the love-poetry of a whole continent 
during several centuries. But it is clear that Mr. Mathers 
is doing admirable pioneer work. His versions may or 
may not be just reproductions of the originals he quotes. 
In certain cases he has taken them at second-hand from 
M. Thalasso. But he has established at all events an 
overwhelming prima facie case for further inquiry and, 
we would add, for a second, much larger collection under 
his own editorship. It is thus, according to Mr. Mathers, 
that poets write in Thibet : 

Like the fine and silky hair of our goats 
Which climb up very high on the peaks 
Of inaccessible Kara-Koroum, 

So fine and silky is the hair of my girl. 


Her eyes are soft as the eyes of the goats 
That call their mates on the mountains, 

Her eyes are soft as the eyes of the goats 
That hold the heavy teat to their young. 


Her eyes have the colour of topaz 

With which she decks her head and neck, 
And this topaz has the soft colour 

Of the soft eyes, very soft eyes of our goats. 


Her body apt for work is slight and supple, 

As slight and supple as the bounds 

Which our goats make, when they leap 

On the curved flanks of the summit of Dapsang. 


Her cheeks are ever fresh to my lips, 

Fresh like the milk I draw daily 

When the goats come back to the stable, 

From the swelling udders that sweep the ground. 


That is not a fine poem. Mr. Mathers has made no 
attempt to reproduce by any trick of his own the bloom 
which its language has lost in translation, if it ever had any. 
Nevertheless, the simplicity and straightforwardness of 
his version allows us to guess at the beauty which may have 
existed in the original. It is so with all his renderings. 
He has rarely the undeniable felicity of Mr. Waley, but 
he always contrives to convince us that he has turned his 
selections honestly and simply into English, and that the 
originals have a worth as poetry commensurable with the 
strangeness of their ideas and images. ; 

The chief advantage of his book is that it may lead us 
to study the poetry of other races beside the Chinese and 
Japanese, who stand very much by themselves. For this 
reason it is rather a pity that so much space should be 
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given in so small a book to versions from these literatures, 
the characteristics of which are already reasonably familiar 
to us. But Mr. Mathers does give us a sufficient number of 
pieces from the Arabic, Baluchi, Afghan, Altai, Annamese 
and so forth, extraordinarily to stimulate our curiosity ; 
and for this we ought to be grateful. We would urge him 
to undertake the compilation of a larger volume, and we 
would further suggest that it should be more fully equipped 
with critical and historical notes. 


THE TROUBLES OF THE 
COUNTRYMAN 


Self-Help for Farmers. By Lesue Scorr, K.C., M.P. 
Dairy Farming in Denmark. By T. S. Dymonp, 
F.1.C. The Farmer’s Task. By T. H. Mipp.eron, 
C.B. Land Settlement after the War. By Cunis- 
TOPHER H. Turnor. The Policy of the Plough. By 
the Hon. E. G. Srrutt, Lesire Scort, K.C., M.P., 
and the Rt. Hon. G. H. Roserts, M.P. The Exten- 
sion of Agricultural Food Supplies. By Prof. Joun 
Wricutson. New Movements in Rural Education. 
By CuristopHeR H. Turnor. The Spiritual Aspect 
of the Land Problem. By J. St. Georce Hearn, B.A. 
The Place of the Smallholder in the Problem of Recon- 
struction. By Grorcre Nicuoiis, S.P.C.K. 


The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge 
has endeavoured lately with very moderate success to extend 
the scope of its promotion from the spiritual to the agri- 
cultural area. A collection of little pamphlets called ‘‘ Rural 
Problems Series ’’ and edited by Mr. Christopher H. Turnor, 
sets out under S.P.C.K. auspices to give the public a general 
insight into the questions before the countryside and their 
solution. The authors include the late Professor Wright- 
son, novit qui Deos agrestes, the late J. St. George Heath, 
Mr. George Nicholls, Mr. T. H. Middleton, C.B., a member of 
the Board of Agriculture and a really competent agricul- 
turist, Messrs. Turnor, E. G. Strutt, Leslie Scott, M.P., 
G. H. Roberts, M.P., and others. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the series as a whole 
is that it is quite out of date. Why we should be asked 
to consider seriously a certain number of essays that have 
long survived their purpose is a secret that we may presume 
the S.P.C.K. shares with its Editor. Agricultural problems 
have changed since the Armistice, when some of these utter- 
ances were already in a state of senile decay. Since then 
the Government’s affection for the farmer has cooled; it is 
approaching freezing-point and would have reached it but 
for the need of a well-populated rural England. This 
consummation so devoutly to be wished must depend upon 
the Cinderella of national industries. 

It follows, since most of the pamphlets are old, that they 
are of very little use. Here and there some facts are worth 
noting; the common sense of men like Mr. Middleton, Pro- 
fessor Wrightson and Mr. Nicholls can stand a time test that 
is fatal to their colleagues. Mr. Nicholls will stimulate 
the smallholder. Mr. Middleton points to the need for im- 
proving the farmer’s capacity to farm, and pleads for “a 
system of rural economy which will provide regular employ- 
ment and a sufficient wage without burdening the cultivation 
of arable crops with the cost of maintaining half-employed 
labour during the winter months.” This is very sound. 
We need rura! industries that would give employment under 
comfortable conditions in winter and release men to help 
the hoeing, the hay-making and the harvest in due season. 

The Policy of the Plough is a chapter from a_ book, 
The Nation’s Opportunity: British Agriculture, by Messrs. 
E. G. Strutt, Mr. Leslie Scott, and Mr. G. H. Roberts, 
who is described as Minister of Labour. It is quite out of 
date, and the only matter of interest is borrowed from 
Mr. T. H. Middleton’s “Memorandum on the Development 
of German Agriculture,” from which we learn: that, 
presumably before the war, the German farmer fed more 
people to the acre than his English competitor, raised twice 
as much corn, five times as much potatoes, more meat, more 


milk, and a certain quantity of —. 
Frankly, when we have read fessor Wrightson, Mr, 


Middleton, and Mr. Nicholls, nothing worth reading remains, 
for since the other papers were written all our methods have 


been speeded up. The real rural problem to-day confronts 


the average farmer. He is not highly trained, he hasn’t 
very good land, he cannot command much capital. Prices 
of his produce were fixed for him on the basis of a 25s. 
minimum for labour. This was too low and it has been 
put up by the Wages Boards to the neighbourhood of two 
pounds or more. The corn figures remain, but even these are 
not supposed to have any permanence. The Board of 
Agriculture is in weak hands and can do nothing to help 
the farmer. Lord Ernle’s addresses to the fraternity have 
something of the charm of Mr. Micawber’s statements to 
David Copperfield about the possibility of something 
turning up. If the ‘Rural Problems Series” had dealt with 
the need of a capable Minister at the head of an alert and 
vigorous Ministry, if it had set out some alternative policies, 
if it had tackled some of the questions that perplex not 
only the man who is on the land but the man who desires 
to get there, it would have rendered a service to the com- 
munity. As none of these tasks has been undertaken and 
the greater part of the pamphlets flutter feebly in the wake 
of the times we live in, one can only regret the time spent in 
looking for wisdom that is not to be found. 


SEARCH OF SCIENCE 
Charles Griffin 


THE 


The New Physiology. By J. S. HALDANE. 
and Co. 8s, 6d. net. 

Life and Finite Individuality: Two Symposia. Edited for 
the Aristotelian Society, with an Introduction, by 
H. Witpon Carr. Williams and Norgate. 6s. net. 


Dr. Haldane’s book is a collection of six addresses, of 
which the first, on ‘‘ The Relation of Physiology to Physics 
and Chemistry,” was delivered as a presidential address to 
the Physiological Section of the British Association in 1908, 
while the others date since the war. They all deal more or 
less with the same subject, the nature of biological and 

hysiological processes, and there is a good deal of over- 

apping among the different papers; this, perhaps, is not 
altogether a disadvantage, as the frequent repetition of 

articular points emphasizes the lines of argument on which 
Dr. Haldane mainly relies. The wide question with which 
he deals is whether the material phenomena of life are 
determined by the physical, chemical, and mechanical laws 
of the inorganic world, or whether a further princi dle, or 
different principles, must be invoked to control the physical 
and chemical reactions which undoubtedly take place— 
in other words, it is the old question of mechanism or vital- 
ism. Dr. Haldane does not believe that either scheme 
forms a good working hypothesis, and is especially severe on 
vitalism. In his view the facts of biology are fundamental 
and not to be completely expressed in terms of physico- 
chemical facts. As he himself brilliantly sums up in his 
address on “The New Physiology”: ‘In other words, 
organisms are just organisms, and life is just life as it has 
always seemed to the ordinary man to be.” Life for him is 
characterised by a group of “‘ normals,” to the maintenance 
of which all structures and processes are subservient. In 
all these addresses he draws freely upon his well-known work 
on respiration for illustrations of his arguments. 

The last address of Dr. Haldane’s book is the opening 
address to the symposium “ Are Physical, Biological, and 
Psychological Categories Irreducible ?”’ and appears with 
the other chief contributions to the discussion in the book 
edited for the Aristotelian Society by Professor Wildon 
Carr. Many weaknesses of Dr. Haldane’s position are 
indicated by Professor D’Arcy Thomson, who contends that 
the working hypotheses of biology do not differ more from 
those of chemistry and of physics than do the hypotheses 
of these two sciences among themselves. Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell (from whom we cannot resist quoting the philo- 
sophic pronouncement that “ Logic and imagination clarify 
thought, but so also do cascara and bismuth ”’) and Professor 
Hobhouse are also represented by critical papers, and Dr. 
Haldane in his reply seems to accept many of their conclu- 
sions. It appears to us that,since the question is as to what 
are useful working hypotheses, the answer to it must obviously 
depend as much upon the type of mind which is to make use 
of them as upon absolute considerations. , 

The second symposium in the Aristotelian Society’s book 
concerns a metaphysical question analogous to the more 
concrete problem of the first—viz., ‘‘ Do Finite Individuals 
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Possess a Substantive or an Adjectival Mode of Being? ” 
It is opened by Professor Bosanquet, and Professors Pringle- 
Patterson and Stout and Lord tien are the other parti- 
cipators in the discussion. These names are sufficient to 
indicate to those interested the lines of the debate. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Towards the Republic. By;AopH pre Bracam. Dublin: Kiersey. 
2s. 6d. net. 

This book—purporting to describe ‘*‘ New Ireland’s” social and 
political aims—is fairly representative of current Irish thought. After 
forgiving Mr. de Blacam for a too facile optimism and for a too free 
indulgence in nationalist cant, we find that this writer of the Sinn Fein 
school, with his vivid interest in Labour problems, presents a pleasing 
contrast to the provincial rhetoricians of the past, wholly bourgeois 
in their outlook. Mr. de Blacam writes about the Workers’ Republic, 
about the Gaelic State, about Parliaments, and about Politics and 
Religion. He is concerned, perhaps primarily, to persuade his readers 
that between Catholicism, the Gaelic tradition and the ideal ** Workers’ 
Republic ” there need be no conflict whatever. His Socialism is that 
of James Connolly, whose ** influence will prove as great as, though 
more salutary than, that of Rousseau (sic)”; and Connolly—who, 
let it not be forgotten, died a Catholic—realised at the last that the 
spiritual traditions of Irish nationality were in full harmony with the 
aims of Irish Labour, which is ‘* to take over from foreign, anti-Irish 
and usurping powers the commerce and industry of Ireland.” When 
once this aim is achieved Ireland, no doubt, will have passed into the 
possession of the Irish; but Mr. de Blécam does not explain how 
precisely the danger of the growth of an Irish capitalist system 
will be then avoided. He cannot hope that every reader will share 
either his simple conviction of the Gael’s complete freedom from the 
taint of original sin, or his easy indignation at English ‘** materialism.”’ 
Here is an example of the cant above mentioned. ‘* If we are to 
have a race true to its past, English literature must be interdicted, 
and replaced by the literature of Ireland and Christendom. The 
constant reiteration, directly and by suggestion, of materialist concep- 
tions, which marks both classic and modern English literature, insen- 
sibly and subtly influences the mind.” Of what this ‘* literature of 
Ireland and Christendom,” so opposed to English literature, consists, 
one is not made aware ; one is particularly curious to know how much 
of it is ‘*‘ modern” and how much “classic”! 


Henry Barclay Swete: A Remembrance. Macmillan. 6s. net. 
Memories of William Wallace, D.D. By his Wire. Longmans. 
5s. net. 

There seems to be some little evidence that the absurd tradition of 
swollen biography, especially ecclesiastical biography, is being broken. 
But if with the limitation of quantity we continue to get the same old 
quality, the gain in paper and library space will hardly be worth while. 
The memorial volume on Dr. Swete, the astonishingly productive 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, contains a workmanlike 
survey of his theological work and ninety extremely ingenuous pages 
devoted to his life. Dr. Swete must be the only pastor and teacher 
of his century of whom it could be said that he was fond of novels, 
liking best detective stories, and ‘* it has been suggested that his own 
beautiful literary style was due to this recreation.” He was a good 
old man and a devoted scholar, and we may be quite sure the next 
generation will count the term of his Regius professorship as marking 
the end of an epoch. 

** We all knew and loved dear old Dr. Wallace,” says the Bishop 
of London in a very brief note of commendation prefixed to Mrs. 
Wallace’s memoir—a note written, he tells us, before he had read 
the book. The bishop’s remark is comparatively true of East London, 
for Wallace was Vicar of St. Luke’s, Stepney, from 1870 to 1914— 
a type found only in the Church of England, and decidedly unlike the 
modern alert Churchman of the slums. There is a chapter on Wallace’s 
ideas of homiletic preaching, which the curious in such matters may 
compare with Dr. Swete’s views on the same subject. We take it to 
be as odd a piece of exposition as could be found in the annals of 
modern preaching, and the book in which it is enshrined to be unique 
in childishness. 


President Wilson. By ‘* Arricanus.” Melrose. 2s. 6d. net. 

Of the several small popular books on the American President 
published in England this is perhaps as useful as any, although without 
much increasing its bulk ‘* Africanus” might easily have made it 
include a good deal more fact. He gives the personal record very 
slightly, and hardly touches upon the domestic policies carried through 
before the United States entered the war. Nor has he anything to 
say of the methods adopted by the Administration in organising the 
country for war. But the stages in the President’s international 
policy are clearly indicated, with the help of pivotal passages from the 
speeches. ‘*‘ His speeches are sometimes as simple in language and 
as penetrating in their appeal to heart and conscience as those of 
Lincoln,” says ‘* Africanus” in an unhelpful passage. The note is of 
almost unvarying eulogy throughout—which is something of a pity. 





SPRING 3 FEATURES 


THE RUSSIAN DIARY 
OF AN ENGLISHMAN. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. net. 

“Who is this unknown diarist? . . . His work combines the 
value of an authentic history with the attractiveness of a 
thrilling romance.’’—Daily Express. 


THE PROBLEM :. PACIFIC 


By C. BRUNSDON FLETCHER Cloth, 12s. net. Paper, 
10s. 6d. net. 


BULGARI e PROBLEMS AND POLITICS. 


By G. CLENTON LOGIO. Cloth, tos. net; Paper, 8s, 6d. net, 
‘“* Mr. Logio’s excellent little book appears most opportunely.”’ 
~Times. 








POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES. 


THE SINGING CARAVAN. 


A Sufi Tale in Verse by ROBERT VANSITTART. és. net. 
A web of poetical fantasy spun on the loom of Persian 
mysticism. 


SPIRITS IN BONDAGE. 


By CLIVE HAMILTON. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 
** A most promising first book. . . . It may be recommended.” 
—Daily News. 


THE WORKS OF 


SWINBURNE. 


The “‘ Golden Pine” Edition. In 6 volumes. Cr. 8vo. Each 
volume. Cloth, 4s. net. Leather, 6s. 6d, net. 
I. POEMS AND BALLADS | IV. TRISTRAM OF : 
(1st Series). | LYONESSE. 





Il. POEMS AND BALLADS | V. SONGS BEFORE 

(2nd and 3rd Series). SUNRISE. 
Il, ATALANTA IN CALYDON | VI. A STUDY OF SHAKE- 
AND ERECHTHEUS. SPEARE. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, In6vols. 36s. net. 
THE COMPLETE DRAMATIC WORKS. In 5 vols. 30s. net 


THE LETTERS OF 
A. C. SWINBURNE. 


Edited bed EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., and THOMAS J. WISE 
In 2 vols. 1 guinea net. 
Mr. PHILIP GIBBS ON THE 
WAR IN FLANDERS. 


I. THE BATTLES OF THE SOMME. 6s. net. 
Il. FROM BAPAUME TO PASSCHENDAELE, 6s. net. 


ill. OPEN WARFARE. ros. 6d. net. 


TWO BOOKS OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 


HOUSEBOAT DAYS IN 
ee, aon ee ee 


A book of unusual literary charm and sympathetic insight. 


SYRIA. THE DESERT AND THE SOWN. 


By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. 7s. 6d. net. 
“‘ An enchanting example of travel literature.'’—Spectator 














NEW FICTION. 7s. net. 


THE MOON and SIXPENCE 


By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM, Author of “Of Human 
Bondage,”’ etc. 


THE 3 BLACK PENNYS. 


By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. (2nd Imp.) 
“An unusual novel, to be read slowly, thoughtfully, and 
with a sense of luxury.’’—Times. 
A full list of spring publications can be obtained post free on 
application to the publisher. 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, BEDFORD STREET. 
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There is still room for an interpretation of Mr. Wilson as man and 
statesman which would make him real to the average Briton who is 
anxious to understand while not disposed to idolise. 


The War Debt and How to Meet It. By J. E. Atten. Methuen. 

This little book contains much useful statistical information in a 
convenient form. The author traces the policy of our War Budgets 
and the growth of our War Debt, and. discusses the probable size and 
composition of Peace Reveriue and Peace Expenditure. He criticises 
the Government for its failure to meet a larger proportion of its war 
expenses out of taxation rather than out of loans and inflation of the 
currency. He is opposed to a capital levy as both inequitable and 
unnecessary, aud proposes a scheme for a reformed Income Tax, 
which he thinks would yield 500 millions a year. All incomes above 
£75 a year would be liable to taxation, with further abatements for 
married persons or those with dependents. A graduated scale would 
rise to a maximum of 12s. 6d. in the £ on that portion of large incomes 
which exceeds £100,000 a year. 


Chats on Royal Copenhagen Porcelain. By Artruur Haypen. 
Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Hayden, who has helped to popularise the pleasure of collecting 
by his many books on the subject, has here condensed his large work 
on Copenhagen porcelain which was published in 1911. It contains, 
as a preliminary, a general summary of the establishment of porcelain 
factories in Europe during the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
and a useful record of the Copenhagen factory in particular, its early 
progress under the Frenchman Fournier, the Muller period when the 
factory assumed its well-known mark of the three blue lines indicating 
Denmark’s three waterways—the Sound, the Great and Little Belts— 
and the modern output. A small factory in a small country, Copen- 
hagen is not without its links with larger history ; Nelson, who bom- 
barded the town, was careful to send Lady Hamilton some Danish 
china. A greater precision with regard to the date of changes in 
Continental decorative styles would not be amiss. Of a period 
not earlier than and probably later than 1784, Mr. Hayden writes 
that: ‘‘ The age was rapidly shaking off the artificial; sated with 
rococo ornament, the pendulum swung to the natural and essentially 
simple. The period of Louis Seize had succeeded to the rococo taste 
of Louis Quinze in continental art” (p. 141). The taste for regu- 
— had forced its way to France considerably earlier than the date 
indicated. 


» 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are slowing down somewhat, which is 
usual before a holiday, but the feeling that Peace 
is going to be signed in a fewdays makes brokers 

hopeful as to future business. The number of new issues 
being offered now that the restrictions are removed is 
approaching formidable dimensions, and with one or two 
noteworthy exceptions, there is an unmistakable falling 
off in their quality. How strange it is that when public 
money is put into an enterprise which does not turn out 
successfully there is a howl of indignation, but when millions 
of money gathered from private investors are lost, there 
is no criticism! A cynic might say that the difference had 
something to do with advertising, and the fact that pro- 
spectuses pay the highest rate of all forms of publicity ; 
and that if community-owned undertakings were to advertise 
more, they would have a more favourable Press ; but this 
is a grossly materialistic view, which does not take suffi- 
ciently into account the benevolent and _ philanthropic 
motives which prompt great political and industrial magnates 
to spend millions on acquiring newspapers. 
* * * 


The Shell Transport Company has convened a meeting 
for the purpose of passing resolutions authorising an increase 
in the capital from £15,000,000 to £28,000,000 by the creation 
of eight million new ordinary shares. If, as is generally 
anticipated, these new shares will be offered to existing 
shareholders on terms which will provide another bonus, 
the bonuses distributed by this “oy oil combine during 
the past three years will probably constitute a record. 
Part of the additional capital is probably required in con- 
nection with the recent acquisition of control over the 
Mexican ms Oil Company, through the purchase of Lord 
Cowdray’s 


olding in that concern. 
* * * 


The rubber market shows a somewhat irregular tone, 
with, however, a little more business doing. The sensation 
of the week has been the movements in the 10s. shares of 
Duff Development. This share, which was recommended 
in these notes on December 15th, 1917, at 14s. 3d., subse- 


quently fell to about 12s., but has been bought during the 
past few days in enormous quantities at prices running up 
to 18s. The rumours in support of this buying were to the 
effect that either the Dunlop Rubber Company or American 
interests were seeking control. I do not believe that there 
is any truth in the first of these rumours, but despite probable 
denials, consider it quite likely that American interests 
are taking a hand in the matter. It is known that people 
connected with American rubber manufacturers are exceed- 
ingly anxious to secure land suitable for rubber plantations, 
and this has already been done to some extent in the Dutch 
East Indies. I understand that attempts to buy land in the 
Malay States early in the war were frustrated by enact- 
ments prohibiting sales, except to persons or to corporations 
of the same nationality as the actual owner. The only way, 
therefore, in which American manufacturers could obtain 
control of rubber-bearing lands in the F.M.S. is by obtaining 
a majority of shares in companies, and the Duff Develop- 
ment Company is peculiarly suitable for any such purpose, 
as it has a large area of available undeveloped land. The 
price now is in the neighbourhood of 16s. 6d. 


* x * 


A paragraph in the April circular of the British Bank of 
South America shows that the idea of a levy on capital is 
gaining ground in connection with municipal, as well as 
State, governments. The paragraph reads as follows : 

Municipal Estimates for Rio de Janeiro.—The estimates for 1919 
show a deficit. To make this good the Municipal Council has passed 

a measure imposing a tax of up to 1 per cent. on capital, to be 

applied to commercial and industrial concerns with capitals of 

15 contos (or £750) and over. The measure has been strongly 

opposed on all sides, and Dr. Lauro Muller, the prospective Prefect 

of the city, has promised that before drawing up the exact basis 
upon which the tax will be applied, he will confer with the principal 
representatives of commerce and industry. 

» * a 


The news from India throws some light on the hoarding 
of silver that has undoubtedly been proceeding in that 
country for years past, this having been so great in volume 
as to make the supply of silver an international difficulty. 
In his recent financial statement, Sir James Meston, the 
financial member in India, referred to the “‘ startling fact ” 
that between April, 1915, and the present time nearly 120 
crores (a crore=ten millions of rupees) had been added to 
the circulation. He added that to provide India with this 
amount of silver it had been necessary, besides using up the 
world’s current production, to double its accumulated 
stocks, and that without the assistance of the Government 
of the United States it would have been impossible to 
satisfy India’s appetite for metallic currency. In his speech 
at the Chartered Bank of India ordinary general meeting, 
held last week, the chairman, Sir Montagu Cornish Turner, 
laid emphasis on this assistance of the United States, 
saying : 

I rather dwell on that because we are apt sometimes to forget 
the services which America has rendered to this country. Had it 
not been for the arrangements made with the United States of 
America—thanks to the able advocacy of the Lord Chief Justice, 
Lord Reading, assisted by Sir James Brunyate—the shortage of 
silver coinage in India would at one time have reached a most 
serious point. The fact is that, not only in India but in other 
countries, silver coinage has been hoarded to a very considerable 
extent, and this has brought about the problem of how to supply 
current coinage in silver-using countries with the acknowledged 
shortage of supply of bar silver in the world. That is a problem 
that has not been solved. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh, speaking as Chairman of the 
Eastern Bank, in referring to the enormous demand for silver 
rupees, said that one could not but admire the determina- 
tion of the Government to provide sufficient of the white 
metal to meet all requirements. The latest Indian currency 
return shows that the amount of coin and bullion in India 
at the end of March was 3,285 lacs of rupees (a lac is 
100,000) as compared with 2,563 lacs a fortnight previously. 
The price of bar silver in London is now about 4s. 1d. per 
ounce, as compared with 3s. 04d. a year ago, and 2s. 34d. in 
April, 1913. A. Emit DAVIEs. 


FURNITURE for Cash 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Lid.,238-241 Tottenham Court Rd.,W.1. 
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H. M. King Manuel of Portugal 
writes:—‘ The Secretary to King Manuel of Portugal 

is instructed to — te Messrs. J. Millhoff & Co., 

Ltd., His Majesty’s thanks for the ‘De Keszke* 
Cigarett: s. His | ajesty has tried them and found , 


them very good 
Beroness Orozy writes:—‘' Your ‘De Reszke 
American Cigarettes are delicious, sweet =f 
aromatic." 
Williams, Fisq., writes :—“ Your ‘ De _2 
Reszke’ Cigarettes are the very best iknow.” 
ooD judges unite in praising “ De 
Reszke” Cigarettes. It is for you to put 
their opinion to the test. Get a box of 
“De Reszkes”—then you will know 
what perfection means. 


‘DeReszke’ 


isos’ CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Military Canteens at Home and 
Overseas, also Tobacconists and Stores 





Bournville 
Cocoa 


Chocolate 


“THE VERY FINEST PRODUCTS.’ 
—The Medical Magazine. 


MADE BY CADBURY. 


CADBURY, BOURNVILLE. 
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‘K BooTs & SHOES 


are eagerly sought by Men and 
Women who know their value. 
Consequently they are in short 
supply, but ‘K’ agents every- 
where will do their best to meet 
requirements. 
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wee for Nothing 


[* this imperfect world every- 
one likes the idea of getting 
something for nothing: so some 
people defend the coal-range on 
the ground that it heats the water 
in the range-boiler by means of 
“waste heat” 


It is a pleasing thought, but 
unfortunately mistaken. 


When the damper is open the 
range simply devours coal; when 
it is shut the boiler exercises a 
cooling influence, which means 
that much more stoking 1s neces- 
sary to get the ordinary work out 
of the range. 


Householders who have substituted gas 
water-heaters find that not only do they 
get a better supply of hot water, but 
their coal consumption is much salad. 
And the gas bill can be kept corre- 
spondingly low, because these water- 
heaters are so constructed as to combine 
surprising economy with their efficiency 
— if due care be taken. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


xe. 47 Victoria Sweet, Westminster, SW.1 
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PART 1. INTRODUCTION BY LEADING AUTHORS, INCLUDING G. B. 
SHAw, JoHN Gatswortsy, J. A. Hosson, and H. G. 
WELLS. 

THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 

EDUCATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 

THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE WORKERS. 

THE WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS. 

THE ORGANISATION OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 

“A book of inspiration, instruction and reference, and every educa- 
tionalist should have a copy on his shelves.”-—Co-operative Educator. 
Cloth 5s. Postage 6d. Paper, 3s. 6d. 
Published by THE WorKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
16 Harpur Street, Holborn, W.C. 1. 


(OE and TRADE UNION DEMON- 


NM OYSwhr 
‘ees 





STRATION.—ALBERT HALL, SATURDAY, MAY 3RD, 
6 p.m. 
Speakers—GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
ROBERT SMILLIE, 
MARGARET BONDFIELD, 
W. H. WATKINS, 
JOSEPH MAPON. 
Chairman —T. KILLON (Chairman, 
Society). 
Vocalists—Miss MABEL MANSON, Soprano. 
Mr. ROBERT RADFORD, Bass. 
For Tickets apply Co-oPERATIVE: UNION, 66 Prescott Street, E. 1. 
A few special reserved Logia tickets at 5s. 9d. (including Tax) may be 
had from the Fabian Society or at the above address. 


THE 
[LONDON ASSOCIATION OF ACCOUNTANTS Ltd, 
By GUARANTEE.) 
} ncorporated 1905. 


MEMBERS’ DESIGNATION—* CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANT.” 


DATES OF NEXT EXAMINATIONS. 
INTERMEDIATE Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 2nd to 4th, 1919, inclusive. 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 2nd to 4th, 1919, inclusive. 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 16th to 18th, 1919, inclusive. 


For further particulars apply to 


The Secretary, ARTHUR PRIDDLE, A 
Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.c 


RANGE GROWING IN SOUTH AFRICA. —Sev eral Naval and 
Military Officers, having secured suitable irrigated ground for this purpose, are 
desirous of meeting others with minimum CAPITAL of £1,020 each to enable 

establishment suitable co-operative colony.—Full particulars to OranGes, clo G. 
Street & Co. ( (Ltd.), 30 Cornhill, E.C. 


Co-operative Wholesale 





Vinay (SEcTIon I.) 


é (Section II.) 


_ 





SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


‘ ECRETARIAL TRAINING. _y few University ‘and other well- 
educated women are given a thorough training in al! branches of secretarial work, 
Prospectus on application. —— Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 

Gengen (Hoa. Seb. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway, 

W.C. 2, 


HE TRAINING COLLEGE, DARLINGTON, , and the NURSERY 
TRAINING SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD, N,W., have arranged a combined 
training course for Superintendents of Nursery Schools. The Course will be for 

one or two years according to entrance qualifications.—For particulars, apply to the 
Principat, Training College, =. or to the Warpen, Nursery Training School, 
Wellgarth Road, Hampstead, N,W. 3 








LECTURES, ETC. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools (a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning ‘Tews. E. ; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 
Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 
Apply for — as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hon. Sec., 11 Tavistock 
Square, Ww.c.1 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

-~ William Mather, LL hairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A retary : Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scbelarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence, 


FE AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepictne, and Encinegerine for Men 


and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. 
pectus post free from ReGisTRaR. 








Hostel for Women Students. Pros- 





TO LET AND WANTED. 


-\ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE—Lovely 
Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Shady and sheltered garden. 
Croquet Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separatetables. Private Sitting-room if 

required,—Apply “S. Cantas,” Middlecott, Ilsington, S. Devon. Tel, 8 Haytor. 
Terms shesiaaie inclusive. 
ANTED, May or June, UNFURNISHED FLAT or rooms. Central 
London District,—Miss Asusy Woop, 1917 Club, 4 Gerrard Street, W. 1, 








THE W.E.A. EDUCATION YEAR BOOK. 






BOOKSELLER'S CATALOGUE. 
yp PUBLISHED. BIBLIOTHECA VIATICA: An Extensive 


THE WATER, awn THE 


Collection of Books on THE ROAD, THE RAIL, 
R. 140 Strand, W.C. 2, or 43 


Post free from Henry Sotneran & Co., 
Plose ily, w.i. 


SCHOOLS. 


RoorHaM SCHOOL, YORK: Under the management of a 

Gonmince of the Society of Friends. Head Master, Arthur Rowntree, B.A. 

(sometime Examiner to the Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the University of 
Cambridge in School Management and Method), 

Biological, Chemical and ind Physica Laboratories, a Natural History Room, two Work- 
shops (including Forge and al Work Lathe), Astronomical Observatory, Library. 
Swimming Bath, Gymnasium. 

Copies of the Prospectus can be ob 
School, York. 


, 
MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD'S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cramsers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
—— te character, intellect and healthy growth of the child Stor the good of the com 
to encourage self-expression 3 means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing 
and id Haadioralt of every description : te increase resource by practical 
work such as Cookery, ening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities. the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusiveof Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, os and all such gubteots 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a s Cress 
300 ft. above sea level, and is on gravel soil. The house is Selightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 








don application tothe Head Master, Bootham 








SEASIDE SCHOOL. 


OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first-class, modern 
education on natural lines. Splendid health record, Open-air classes. Double 
benefit and Down air. Swedish Gymnastics, Swimming. House 

situated in its own grounds of Sacres, For prospectus, apply the PRINCIPAL. 


CO-EDUCATION TILL 14. 


T= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 

has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing. 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening. 

Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 

service of the house. Vacancies for boys. 

Principals : The Misses ‘MANVILLE. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. in 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development z as individuals and as members of the general community. 
d study; s tion to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. _Princi pals: Miss Tuzopora Ciark and Miss k K. M. <. M. Evtis. 


CT. MARGARET'S § “HARROW. 





HINDHEAD. 














7s MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the ‘Maria Grey y Training College. 





POSITIONS VACANT AND WANTED. 


‘OUTH. LONDON HOSPITAL FOR “wo M) E N, ‘South Side, 
Clapham Common, S.W.4.—Probationers wanted immediately. Age 19-26. The 
training is for two years in the nursing of Women and Children and is a valu 

able preliminary training for those who are too young to enter a general hospital. 
Lectures and certificate given. Salary Ist year, £15; 2nd year, £20, with uniform 
and laundry. eo or further Particulars apply: to the Matron. 


IVERPOOL PERSONAL SERVICE COMMITTEE.—Wanted 
District Office Secretary on May Ist for case-work and organisation. Salary 
, 150. —Apply Secretary, 14 Castle Street, Liverpool, 





TANTED, WOMAN SECRETARY. Preferably with knowledge 
of the Labour Movement.—Apply, stating experience and qualifications, to 
Tue SECRETARY, 1 The Labour Party, 33 Eccleston Square, L ondon, S.' Ss. 


[FANT WELFARE WORK. Woman Clerk Wanted, immediately 
experienced shorthand typist; knowledge of secretarial duties; organising ability. 
Salary £156 and bicycling allowance.—Apply [Box 514, Tut New STATESMAN, 

10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway. W.C. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists aaeeiaed. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. — 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


POFULAtION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d 
—Mactnosian Leacor, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 














OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, a Scientific Remedy 
invented and omy by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied to the Royal House- 
hold. Tins Is. 6d., 2s. 64., 5s. —Howartns, 471 Crookesmoor Road, Sheffield. 


\ RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value assured. 
Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite. 12s. on Silver, 15s, on Gold, £2 on 
Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned post free. 

Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction 

guarant by the reliable firm—S. Cann Co., 69a Market Street, Manchester. 

Estd, 1850. : 

T= charge for Advertisements ‘of “Meetings, "Educational An- 
nouncements, Appointments (Vacant and Wanted) ou this page 
is at the rate of 12s. per inch, or 1s. per line for smaller spaces. 

For a series of thirteen or more insertions a substantial discount is 

allowed. Trade Advertisements are charged at the rate of Eleven 


Guineas per page. 





Printed for the’Proprietors by W. Srzarcut & Sons, Lrp., 98 and 99 Potter Lane, E.C.4; Published by the Srareswan Pustrsuinc Co., Lrp., 10 Great Queen Street. 
Kingsway, 


. London, 


w.c 42. 














